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CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 


“OF OTHER MY ADVENTURES UNTIL MY COMING TO BE A MAN: 


— in a sultry colony, among Black Negroes and their cruel Task- 


masters, and I the clerk to a Mulotter Washerwoman, did I come 
to be full sixteen years of age, and a stalwart Lad of my inches. But 
for that Fate, which from the first irrevocably decreed that mine was to 
be a Roving Life, almost to its end, I might have continued in the employ 
of Maum Buckey until Manhood overtook me. The Dame was not un- 
favourable towards me; and, without vanity, may I say that, had I 
waited my occasion, ’tis not unlikely but that I might have married her, 
and become the possessor of her plump Money-Bags, full of Moidores, 
pilar Dollars, and pieces of Eight. Happily I was not permitted so to 
disparage my lineage, and put a coffee-coloured blot on my escutcheon. 
No, my Lilias is no Mulotter Quartercaste. “Iwas my roving propensity 
that made me set but little store by the sugar-eyes and Molasses-speech 
which Madam Soapsuds was not loth to bestow on me, a tall and likely 
Lad. I valued her sweetness just as though it had been so much cane- 
trash. With much impatience I had waited for the coming back of my 
friendly skipper, that he might advise me as to my future career. But, as 
I have already warned the Reader, it was fated that I was to see that 
kindly shipmaster no more. Once, indeed, the old ship came into Port 
Royal, and right eagerly did I take boat and board her. But her name 
had been changed from Zhe Humane Hopwood to The Protestant Pledge. 
She was in the Guinea trade now, and brought Negroes, poor souls! to 
slave in our Plantations. The Mariner that was her commander had but 
dismal news to tell me of my friendly Handsell. He, returning to the 
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old country, had it seems a Mighty Quarrel with his Patron—and my 
Patron too, forsooth!—Villain Hopwood. Whether he had reproached 
him with his treachery to me or not, I know not; but it is certain that 
both parted full of Wrath and High Disdain, and each swearing to be 
the Ruin of the other. But Gold had, as it has always in a Mammon- 
ridden world, the longest, strongest pull. Devil Hopwood found it easy 
to get the better of a poor unlettered tarpaulin, that knew well enough 
the way into a Wapping Alehouse, but quite lost himself in threading the 
mazes of a great man’s Antechamber. "Tis inconceivable how much dirty 
work there was done in my young days between Corinthian columns and 
over Turkey carpets, and under ceilings painted by Verrio and Laguerre. 
Sir Basil, I believe, went to a great man, and puts a hundred guineas into 
the hands of his Gentleman—by the which I mean his Menial Servant, 
save that he wore no Livery; but there’s many a Base wretch hath 
his soul in plush, and the Devil’s aigulets on his heart. How much 
out of the Hundred my Lord took, and how much his Gentleman kept, 
it serves not to inquire. They struck a Bargain, and short was the Time 
before Ruin came swooping down on Captain Handsell. He had gone into 
the Channel trade; and they must needs. have him exchequered for smug- 
gling brandies and lace from St. Malo’s. Quick on this follows a criminal 
Indictment, from which, as a Fool, he flies; for he might at least have 
threatened to say damaging things of Brute Basil in the dock, and have 
made terms with him before trial came on. And then he must needs 
take command of a miserable lugger that fetched and carried between 
Deal and Dunquerque—the old, old, sorry, tinpot business of kegs of 
strong waters, and worse contraband in the guise of Jacobite despatches. 
To think of brave men’s lives being risked in these twopenny errands, and 
a heart of Oak brought to the gallows, that clowns may get drunk the 
cheaper, or traitors—for your Jacobite conspirators were but handy-dandy 
Judases, now to King James and now to King George—exchange their 
rubbishing ciphers the easier! It drives me wild to think of these pinch- 
beck enterprises. Ifa Man’s tastes lead him towards the Open, the Bold, 
and the Free, e’en let him ship himself off to a far climate, the hotter the 
better, where Prizes are rich, and the King’s writ in Assault and Battery 
runneth not,—nor for a great many other things ayont Assault and Bat- 
tery,—and where, up a snug creek, of which he knows the pilotage well, 
he may give a good account of a King’s ship when he finds her. He who 
does any thing contrair to English law within five hundred leagues of an 
English lawyer or an English law-court is a very Ass and Dolt. Fees 
and costs will have their cravings; and from the process-server to the 
, Hangman all will have their due. Give me an offing, where there is no 
law but that of the strong hand and the bold Heart. Any sharks but 
land-sharks for John Dangerous. I never see a parchment-visaged, fee- 
clutching limb of the law but I long to beat him, and, if I had him on 
blue water, to trice him up higher than ever he went before. But fora 
keg of brandy! But fora packet of treason-papers! Shame! ’tis base, 
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tis idiotic. And this did the unlucky Handsell find to his cost. I be- 
lieve he was slain in a midnight affray with some Riding Officers of the 
Customs close unto Deal, about two years after his going into a trade 
that was as mean as it was perilous. 

So no more Hope for me from that quarter. The skipper of The Pro- 
testant Pledge would have retained me on board for a Carouse; but I had 
too much care for my Head and my Liver.for such pranks, and went 
back, as dolefully as might be, to keep Maum Buckey’s washing-books. 
I chafed at the thought that I could do no more. I told her the grim 
news I had heard of her brother-in-law, whereat she wept somewhat; for 
where Whites were concerned she was not a hard-hearted woman. But 
she cheered up speedily, saying that Samhe had come to as sorry an end, 
and that she supposed there was but one way with the Handsells, Rum 
and Riot being generally their Ruin. 

As it is one of the failings of youth not to know when it is well off, 
and to grow A-weary even of continued prosperity, I admit that the life I 
led palled upon me, and that I longed to change it. But it was not, all 
things considered, so very unpleasant a one. True, the employment was 
a sorry one, and utterly beneath the dignity of a Gentleman, such as bear- 
ing fardels in the streets or unloading casks and bales at the wharf, for 
instance. But it is in man’s nature never to be satisfied, and when he is 
well to long to be better, and so, by force of striving, to tumble into a 
Hole, where indeed he is at the Best, for he is Dead. At this distance of 
time, though I have many comforts around me,—Worldly Goods, a Repu- 
table name, my Child, and her Husband,—I still look back on my old life 
in Jamaica, and confess that Providence dealt very mercifull¥ with me in 
those bygone days. For I had enough to eat and to drink, and a Mistress 
who, although Passionate and Quarrelsome enough by times, was not 
unkind. If she would swear, she would also tender gentle Language upon 
occasion ; and if she would throw things, she was not backward in giving 
one a dollar to heal one’s pate. An odd life it was, truly. There was 
very little of that magnificence about the town of Port Royal in my days 
which I have heard the Creoles to boast about. It may have been hand- 
some enough in the Spaniard’s Reign, or in King Charles the Second’s ; 
but I have heard that its most comely parts had been swallowed up by 
an Earthquake, and, when I remember it, the Main thoroughfare was 
like nothing half so much as the Fag End of Kent Street in the Borough, 
where the Broom-men live. As for public scavengers—humane at least 
—there were none; for that salutary practice of putting rebellious Blacks 
into chain-gangs, and making them sweep the streets,—which might be 
well done in London with Pickpockets and the like trash, to their souls’ 
health and the benefit of the Body politic,—did not then obtain. The 
only way of clearing the offal was by the obscene birds that flew down 
from the hills; Messieurs the landcrabs, who were assuredly the best 
scavengers of all, not stirring beyond the palisadoes. Some things were 
very cheap, but others inordinately dear. Veal was at a prodigious price ; 
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and ’twas a common saying, that you could buy Four children in Eng- 
land cheaper than you could one calf in Jamaica. But for the products 
and dishes of the colony, which I have elsewhere hinted at, all was as low- 
priced as it was abundant. What droll names did they give, too, unto 
their fish and flesh and fowl! How often have you in England heard of 
Crampos, Bonettas, Ringrays, Albacoras, and Sea-adders, among fish ; of 
Noddies and Boobies and Pitternells and Sheerwaters among birds? And 
Calialou Soup, and Pepperpot to break your Fast withal in the morning, 
and make you feel, ere you got accustomed to that Fiery victual, like a 
Salamander for some hours afterwards. 

Now and then also, with some other young white folks with whom I 
had stricken up acquaintance,—clerks, storekeepers, and the like,—would 
we seek out the dusky beauties of the town in their own quarters, and shake 
a leg at their Dignity Routs, Blackamoor Drums, and Pumpkin-Faced 
Assemblies, or by what other name the poor Black wretches might choose 
to call their uproarious merry-makings. There, in some shed, all hustled 
together as a Moorfields Sweetener does luck in a bag, would be a mob of 
men and women Negroes, all dressed in their bravest finery, although 
little of it was to be seen either on their Backs or their Feet, the Head 
being the part of their Bodies which they chiefly delight to ornament. 
Such ribbons and owches, such gay-coloured rags and blazing tatters, 
would they assume, and to the Trips and Rounds played to them by some 
Varlet of a black fiddler, with his hat at a prodigious cock, and mounted 
on a Tub, like unto the sign of the Indian Bacchus at the Tobacconist’s, 
would they dance and stamp and foot it merrily—with plenty of fruit, salt 
fish, pork, roasted plantain, and so forth, to regale themselves withal, not 
forgetting punch and sangaree—quite forgetful, poor mercurial wretches, 
for the time being of Fetters and the Scourge and the Driver that would 
hurry them to their dire labour the morrow morn. Surely there never 
did exist so volatile, light-spirited, feather-brained a race as these same 

Negro Blacks. They will whistle and crack nuts, aye and dance and sing 
to the music of the Fiddle or the Banjar an hour after the skin has been 
half flayed off their backs. They seem to bear no particular Malice to 
their Tormentors, so long as their weekly rations of plantain, yam, or salt 
fish, be not denied them, and that they have Osnaburgs enow to make 
them shirts and petticoats to cover themselves withal. Give them but 
these, and their dance at Christmas time, with a kind word thrown to 
them now and again, just as you would fling a marrow-bone to a dog, 
and they will get along well enough in slavery, almost grinning at its 
Horrors and making light of its unutterable Woes. I never saw so droll 
a people in my life. Nor is it the less astonishing thing about them that, ~ 
beneath all this seeming lightheartedness and jollity, there often lies smoul- 
dering a Fire of the Fiercest passion and blackest revenge. The dark- 
skinned fellow who may be flapping the flies away from you in the morn- 
ing, and bearing your kicks and cuffs as though they were so many cates 
and caresses, may, in the evening, make one in a circle of Heathen mon- 
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sters joined together to listen to the Devilish Incantations of the Obeah 
man,—to mingle in ceremonies most hideous and abominable, and of which 
perhaps that of swearing eternal Hatred to the White Race over a cala- 
bash that is made out of the skull of a new-born Babe, and filled with 
Dirt, Rum, and Blood mixed together, is perchance the least horrid. 
And yet I don’t think the unhappy creatures are by nature either treach- 
erous, malicious, or cruel. *Tis only when the fit seizes them. Like the 
Elephants, the idea suddenly comes over them that they are wronged— 
that ’tis the White Man who has wrought them all these evils, and that 
they are bound to Trample him to pieces without more ado. But ’tis all 
done in a capricious cobweb-headed manner; and on the morrow they are 
as quiet and good-tempered as may be. Then, just as suddenly, will 
come over them a fit of despondency, or dark, dull, brooding Melancholy, 
If they are at sea, they will cast themselves into the waves and swim right 
toward the sharks, whose jaws are yawning to devour them. If they are 
on dry land, they will, for days together, refuse all food, or worse still, go 
dirt-eating, stuffing themselves with clay till they have the mal d’estomac, 
and so die: this mal, of which our English stomach-ache gives no valid 
translation (which must prove my excuse for placing here a foreign word), 
being, with the Yaws, their most frequent and fatal complaint. Of a less 
perplexing nature also are their fits of the Sulks, when, for more than a 
week at a time, they will remain wholly mute and intractably obstinate, 
folding their arms or squatting on their hams, and refusing either to 
move or speak, whatsoever threats may be uttered or enforced against 
them, and setting no more store by the deep furrowing cuts of the Cow- 
hide whip (that will make marks in a deal board, if well laid on, the 
which I have often seen) than by the buzzings of a Shambles Fly. 
They had many ways of treating these fits of the sulks, in my time, all 
of them cruel, and none of them successful. One was, to set the poor 
wretches in the stocks or the bilboes, rubbing chillies into their eyes to keep 
them from going to sleep. Another was a dose of the Fire-cane, as it 
was called, which was just a long paddle, or slender oar, pierced with 
holes at the broadest part, with the which the patient being belaboured, 
a blister on the flesh rose to each hole of the Paddle. A curious 
method, and one much followed; but the Negroes sulked all the more 
for it. There was a Dutch woman from Surinam, who had brought 
with her from that plantation of the Hollanders that highly Ingenious 
Mode of Torment known as the “ Spanso Bocko.”* The manner of it 
was this. You took your Negro and tied him wrists and ankles, so bending 
him into a neat curve. Then, if his spine did not crack the while, you 
‘thrust a stake between his legs, and having thus comfortably Trussed 
him, pullet fashion, you laid him on the ground one side upwards, and at 
your leisure scarified him from one cheek to one heel with any instrument 
of Torture that came handy. Then he (or she, it did not at all matter in 
the Dutchwoman’s esteem), being one gore of welts and gashes, was 
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thought to be Done enough on one side, and consequently required Doing 
other. So one that stood by to help just took hold of the stake and 
turned the Human Pullet over, and then he was so thoroughly basted as 
sometimes to be Done a little too much, often dying on the spot from 
that Rib wasting. Oh, it was rare sport! I wonder whereabouts in 
the nethermost Hell the cunning Dutchman is now who first devised this 
torment; also the Dutchwoman who practised it? I can fancy Signor 
Beelzebub and his Imps taking a keen delight in their application of the 
Spanso Bocko. The which I never knew it cure a Negro of the sulks. 
They would force back their tongues into their gullets while the torment 
was going on, determined not so much as to utter a moan, and, having a 
peculiar Art that way, brought by them from their own country, would 
often contrive to suffocate themselves and Expire. Theirown country! That 
is what one of the miserable beings said when, being threatened with tor- 
ment of a peculiar, outrageous nature, he flung himself into a cauldron of 
boiling sugar, and was scalded to death on the instant. Let me not omit 
to mention while I am on this chapter of Brutality—wreaked by Christian 
men upon poor Heathen savages, for many of them were not many weeks 
from Guinea and Old Calabar, where they had been worshiping Mumbo 
Jumbo, and making war upon one another in their own Pagan fashion— 
that I have known Planters even more refined in their cruelty. They 
would make their slaves drink salt water, and then set them out in the 
hot sun tied to the outside posts of the Piazza. The end of that was, 
that they went Raving Mad, gnawing their Tongues and poor blubberous 
Lips to pieces* before they died. Another genius, who was a proficient 
in his Humanities, and quite of a classic frame of mind in his cruelties, 
bethought himself of a mode of Torture much practised among the Ancient 
Persians, and so must needs smear the body of an unhappy Negro all over 
with molasses. Then, binding him fast to a stake in the open, the flies 
and mosquitoes got at him,—for he was kept there from one morning until 
the next,—and he presently gave up the Ghost. But nothing that I ever 
saw or heard of during the time of my living in the Western Indies, could 
equal the Romantic Torture, not so much invented as imported, by a 
Gentleman Merchant who had lived among the islands of the Grecian 
Archipelago, and whose jocose humour it was to imprison his women slaves 
in loose garments of leather, very tightly secured, however, at the wrists, 
neck, and ankles. In the same garments, before fastening round the 
limbs of the victims, one or more Infuriated cats were introduced; tlie 
which ferocious animals, playfully disporting themselves in their attempt 
to find a point of egress, would so up and tear, and mangle, and lacerate, 
with their Terrible claws, the flesh of the sufferers, that not all the Brine- 
washing or pepper-pod-rubbing in the world, afterwards humanely re- 
sorted to on their release from their leathern sepulchre, would save them 
from mortification. There was a completeness and gusto about this Per- 
formence that always made me think my Gentleman Merchant from the 
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Greek Islands a very Great Mind. The mere vulgar imitations of his 
Process which, in times more Modern, I have heard of—such as taking an 
angry cat by the tail and drawing its claws all abroad down the back of 
a Negro strapped on to a plank, so making a map of all the rivers in Tar- 
tarus from his neck to his loins—are, in my holding, beneath contempt. 
There is positive Genius in that idea of shutting up the cats in a hide- 
bound prison, and so letting them work their own wills on tke inner walls ; 
and I hope my Gentleman Merchant has as warm a niche in Signor Beel- 
zebub’s Temple of Fame, as the Great Dutch Philosopher who first dreamt 
of the Spanso Bocko. : 

Before I left the island of Jamaica, there befell me an adventure which 
I may briefly narrate. It being the sickly season and very few ships in 
port, Maum Buckey’s business was somewhat at a stand-still, and with 
little difficulty I obtained from her a fortnight’s holiday. I might have 
spent it with no small pleasure, and even profit, at one of her up-country 
plantations, or at the Estate of some other Planter; for I had friends and 
to spare among the white Overseers and Bookkeepers; and although the 
Gentry—that is to say, the Enriched Adventurers, who deemed themselves 
such—were of course too High and Mighty to associate with one of my 
Mean Station, I was at no loss for companions among those of my own de- 
gree. So bent upon a frolic, and being by this time a good Rider and a 
capital shot, I joined a band of wild young Slips like myself, to go up the 
eountry hunting the miserable Negroes that had Marooned, as it was called. 
These Maroons were runaway slaves who had bid a sudden good-by to 
Bolts and shackles, whips and rods, and shown their Tyrants a clean pair 
of heels, finding their covert in the dense jungles that covered the moun- 
tain slopes, where they lived on the wild animals and birds they could shoot 
or snare, and sometimes making descents to the nearest plantations, thence 
to carry off cattle, ponies, or pigs, or whatever else they could lay their 
felonious hands upon. These were the Blacks again, you will say, with 
a vengeance, and at many Thousand Miles’ distance from Charlwood Chase : 
but those poor varlets of Deerstealers in England never dreamt of taking 
Human Life, save when defending their own, in a fair stand-up Fight; 
whereas the Maroons had no such scruples, and spared neither age, nor 
sex, nor Degree—that had a white skin—in their bloodthirsty frenzy. 
The Savage Indians in the American plantations, who will swoop down 
on some peaceful English settlement, slaying, scalping, and Burning up 
men, women, and children,—with other Horrors and Outrages not to be 
described in decent terms,—are just on a par with these black Maroons. 
Now and again would be found among them some Household Runaways, 
or Field Hands born into slavery on the Plantations,—and these were 
most useful in acting as spies or scouts; but as arule the Head Men and 
Boldest Villains among the Maroons were Savage Negroes, just fresh 
from Africa, on whom the bonds of servitude had sate but for a short 
time, and who in the jungle were as much at Home as though they were 
in their native wilds again. Of great stature, of prodigious strength, 
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amazing Agility, and astounding natural cunning, these creatures were 
as ferocious as Wild Baboons that had lived among civilised mankind 
just long enough to learn the Art of firing off a Gun and wielding a cut- 
lass, instead of brandishing a Tree-branch or heaving a Cocoa-nut. They 
were without Pity ; they were without knowledge that theirs was a cut- 
throat, nay a cannibal trade. The white man had made war on them, 
and torn them from their Homes, where they were happy enough in their 
Dirt and Grease, their War-paint, and their idolatrous worship of Obeah 
and Bungey. “T'was these Men-monsters that we went to hunt. The 
Planters themselves were somewhat chary of dealing with them; for the 
cruelties which the Maroons inflicted on those who fell into their power 
were Awful alone to contemplate, much more so to Endure; but they 
were glad enough when any gang of young Desperadoes of the meaner 
white sort—which, speaking not for myself, I am inclined to believe the 
Meanest and most Despicable of any sort or condition of Humanity— 
would volunteer to go on a Maroon Hunt. Wewere to have a Hand- 
some Recompense, whether our enterprise succeeded or failed; but were 
likewise stimulated to increased exertion by the covenanted promise of 
so many dollars—I forget how many now—for every head of a Maroon 
that we brought at our saddlebows to the place of Rendezvous. And so 
we started one summer morning, some twenty strong, all young, valiant, 
and not over-scrupulous, armed, I need scarcely say, to the teeth, and 
mounted on the rough but fleet ponies of the country. 

A train of Negroes on whom we could Depend—that is, by the strict 
application of the law of Fear, not Kindness, and who stood in such 
Terror of us, and of our ever-ready Thongs, Halters, Pistols, and Cut- 
lasses, as scarcely to dare call their souls their own—followed us with 
Sumpter mules well laden with provisions, kegs of drink, both of water 
and ardent, and additional ammunition. I was full of glee at the pro- 
spects of this Foray, vowed that it was a hundred times pleasanter than 
making out Maum Buckey’s washing-books, and hearing her scold her 
laundry-wenches ; and longed to prove to my companions that the 
Prowess I had shown at twelve—aye, and before that age, when I 
brained the Grenadier with the Demijohn—had not degenerated now that 
I was turned sixteen, and far away from my own country. So we rode 
and rode, who but we, and dined gaily under spreading trees, boast- 
ing of the brave deeds we would do when we had tracked the black 
Marooning Vagabonds to their lair. At which those Negro servants upon 
whom we could depend grinned from ear to ear, and told us in their 
lingo that they “oped we would sav Dam black negar tief out, and burn 
his Fader like canebrake.” “’Tis strange,” I thought, “that these crea- 
tures have not more compassion for their fellows whom we are hunting.” 
To be sure, they were mostly of the Household breed, between whom and 
the fresh-imported Negroes held to field-service there is little sympathy. 
It escaped me to tell you that we had with us yet more powerful and 
Trustworthy auxiliaries than either ovr arms, our Horses, or our servants; 
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being none other than nine couples of ferocious Bloodhounds, of a breed 
now extinct in Jamaica, and to be found only at this present moment, I 
believe, in the island of Cuba. These animals, which were of a terrible 
Ferocity and exquisitely keen scent, were kept specially for the purpose 
of hunting Maroons,—such are the Engines which Tyrannical Slavery is 
compelled to have recourse to,—and were purposely deprived of food 
beyond that necessary for their bare sustenance, that they might more 
fully relish the Recompense that awaited them when they had hunted 
down their prey. 

Gaily we went on our Road rejoicing, now by mere bridle-paths, and 
now plunging our hardy little steeds right through the bristling under- 
wood, when there burst upon us one of those terrible Tornadoes, or Tem- 
pests of wind and rain, so common in the Western Indies. The water 
came down in great solid sheets, drenching us to the skin in a moment; 
the sky was lit up for hundreds of miles round by huge blasts of lurid 
fire; the wind tore great branches off trees, and hurled them across the 
bows of our saddles, or battered our faces with their soaked leaves or 
sharp prickles. The very Dogs were blinded and baffled by this tremen- 
dous protest of nature; and in the very midst of the storm there broke 
from an ambuscade a band of Maroons, three times as strong as our own, 
who fell upon us like incarnate Demons as they were. Our hounds had 
found their scent long before,—just after dinner, indeed,—and we had been 
following it for some two hours ;—even now it was Reeking close upon us, 
but we little deemed how Near. I suppose that those Negro Rascals, whom 
we had trusted so implicitly, and on whom we thought that we could 
Depend so thoroughly, had Betrayed us. This was the second time in 
my short Life that I had fallen into an Ambuscade; and Lo! each time 
the “Blacks” had been mixed up with my misadventure. 

These naked Maroons cared nothing about the Storm, whose torrents 
ran off their well-oiled carcasses like water off a Duck’s back. There 
was a very Devil of a fight. "Iwas every one for himself, and the Tem- 
pest for us all. The Runaways were well armed, and besides could use 
their teeth and nails to better advantage than many a doughty Fight- 
ing man can use his weapons, and clawed and tore at us like Wild 
Beasts. I doubt not we should have got the worst of it, but that we 
were Mounted,—and a Man on horseback is three times a Footman in a 
Hand-to-Hand encounter; and again, that our good friends the blood- 
hounds, that had been scared somewhat at the outset, recovered their 
self-possession, and proceeded each to pin his Maroon, and to rend 
him to pieces with great deliberation. In the end, that is to say, 
after about twenty-seven minutes’ sharp tussling, Dogs, Horses, and Men 
were victorious ; and, as we surveyed the scene of our Triumph, the storm 
had spent its fury. The black clouds cleared away as suddenly as they 
had darkled upon us; the Golden Sun came out, and the dreadful scene 
was lit up in Splendour. Above, indeed, it was all Beauty and Peace, 
for Nature cannot be long Angry. The trees all seemed stemmed and 
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sprayed with glistering jewels; the moisture that rose had the tints of an 
hundred Rainbows; the long grass flashed and waved; the many birds 
in the boughs began to sing Hymns of Thankfulness and Joy. But 
below, ah, me! what a Dreadful scene of blood and Carnage, and Demo- 
niac revenge, there was shown! Of our band we had lost three Killed ; 
five more were badly Wounded; and there was not one of us but had 
some Hurt of greater or lesser seriousness. We had killed a many of the 
Maroons; and the two or three that had escaped with Life, albeit most 
grievously gashed, were speedily put out of their misery. Had we been 
seeking for Runaway house-servants, we might have taken prisoners ; 
but with a wild African Maroon this is not serviceable. The only thing 
that you can do with him, when you catch him, is to kill him. 

The Dead Bodies of our unfortunate companions were laid across 
the sumpter mule’s back; but when we came to look for our train of 
dependable Negroes, we found that all save three had fled. These did 
so very strongly protest their Innocence, and plead their abiding by us as 
a proof thereof, that I felt half inclined to hold them blameless. There 
were those among us, however, who were of a far different opinion, and 
were for lighting a fire of branches and Roasting them into confession. 
But there was a Scotch gentleman among us by the name of Macgilli- 
cuddy, who, being of a Practical turn (as most of his countrymen are, 
and, indeed, Edinborough in Scotland is about the most Practical town 
that ever I was in), pointed out that we were all very Tired, and needed 
Refreshment and Repose; thatthe task of Torturing Negroes gave 
much trouble and consumed more time (“ Aiblins it’s douce wark,” quoth 
the Scotch gentleman); that all the wood about was sopped with wet 
(and a “Dry Roast’s best,” said the Scotch Gentleman); and finally, that 
the thing could be much better done at home, where we had proper 
Engines and Instruments for inflicting Exquisite Agony, and proper 
Slaves to administer the same. So that for the nonce, and for our own 
Convenience, we were Merciful, and promised to defer making necessary 
Inquisition, by means of Cowhide, Tamarind-bush, and Fire-cane, until 
our return to the Rendezvous. 

I should tell you that I got a Hurt in my hand from a kind of short 
Chopper or Tommyhawk that one of the Savages carried. “T'was fortu- 
nately my left hand, and seeming but a mere scratch, I thought little or 
nothing about it. But at the end of the second day it began to swell and 
swell to a most alarming size and tumorous discoloration, the inflamma- 
tion extending right up my arm, even to my shoulder. Then it was 
agreed on all sides that the blade of the Tommyhawk with which I had 
been stricken must have been anointed with some subtle and deadly Poi- 
son, of the which not only the Maroons but the common Household and 
Town Negroes have many, preparing them themselves, and obstinately 
refusing, whether by hope of Reward or fear of punishment, to reveal the 
secret of their components to the Whites. I had to rest at the nearest 
Plantation to our battle-field; and the Planter—who had been a captain 
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in the Chevalier de St. George’s service (the old one), that had come out 
here, after the troubles of 1715, a Banished man, but had since been Par- 
doned, and had taken to Planting, and grown Rich—was kind enough to 
permit me to be taken into his house and laid in one of his own Guest- 
chambers, where I was not only tended by his own Domestics, but was 
sometimes favoured with the Attention and sympathy of his angelic Wife, 
a young woman of most charming countenance and lively manners, most 
cheerful, pious, and Humane, taking great care of her slaves, physicking 
them frequently, reading to them little paper books written by persons of 
the Nonconforming persuasion,—a kind of doctrine that I never could 
abide,—and never suffering them to be whipped upon a Sunday. How- 
ever, I grew worse; whereupon one Mr. Sprague, that set up for surgeon, 
but was more like a Boatswain turned Landsman than that, or than 
a Horse, came to me, and was for cutting off my arm, to prevent mor- 
tification. There were two obstacles in the way of this operation’s per- 
formance ; the first being that Mr. Sprague had no proper instruments by 
him beyond a fieam and a syringe, with which, and with however good a 
will, you can scarcely sever a Man’s limb from his Body ; and the next, 
that Mr. Sprague was not sober. Love for a young widow had driven 
him to drinking, it was said; but I think that it was more the Love of 
Liquor to which his bibulous backslidings were owing. ’Twas lucky for 
me that he had nor saw nor tourniquet with him. It is true that he 
departed in quest of some Carpenter’s Tools, which he declared would do 
the job quite as well; but, again to my good luck, the carpenter was as 
Rare a pottlepot as he, and they two took to boiling rum in a calabash 
and drinking of it, and smoking of Tobacco, and playing at Skimming 
Dish Hob, Spie the Market, Shove-halfpenny, Brag, Put, and Dilly Dally, 
and other games that reminded them of the old country, for days and 
nights together; so that the old Negro woman that belonged to the car- 
penter, seeing them gambling and drinking in the morning just as she had 
left them drinking and gambling the overnight, stared with amazement 
like a: Mouse in a Throwster’s mill. And by the time they had finished 
their Rouse I was, through Heaven’s kindness and the sagacity of a 
Negro nurse named Cubjack, cured. This woman, it is probable, knew the 
secret of the Poison from the bitter effects of which I was suffering. At 
all events, she took me in hand, and by warm fomentations and bathings, 
and some outward applications of herbs and anointed bandages, reduced 
the swelling and restored my,hand to its proper Form and Hue. At the 
end of the week I was quite cured, and able to resume my journey back 
to Kingston. I did not fail to express my gratitude to the, hospitable 
Planter and his Lady, and I gave the Nurse Cubjack half a dollar and a 
silver tobacco-stopper that had been presented to me by Maum Buckey. 
As a perverse destiny would have it, this Tobacco-stopper, this harm- 
less trinket, was the very means of my losing my situation, and parting 
in anger from my Pumpkin-faced Patroness. Although I was, even at 
the present dating, but a raw lad, she took it into her head to be jealous 
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of me, and all about this silver pipe-stopper. She vowed I had given it 
away to some Quadroon lass up country; she would not hearken to my 
protests of having bestowed it upon the nurse who had saved my life ; 
and indeed when, at my instance, inquiries were made, Cubjack’s replies 
did not in any way bear out my statement. Tle unhappy creature, who 
had probably sold my Tobacco-stopper for a few joes, or been deluded 
out of it by the Obeah Man, and was afraid of being flogged if discovery 
were made thereof, positively denied that I had given her any thing 
beyond the half-dollar. You see that these Negroes have no more idea 
of the pernicious quality of the Sin of Lying, than has a white European 
shopkeeper deluding a Lady into buying of a lustring or a paduasoy; and 
see what similar vices there are engendered among savages and Christian 
folks by opposite causes. 

We had a fearful war of words together, Maum Buckey and myself. 
She was a bitter woman when vexed, and called me “ beggar buckra,” 
“poor white trash,” “tam lily thief,” and the like. Whereat I told her 
plainly that I had no liking for her lackered countenance, and that she 
was a mahogany-coloured, slave-driving, old curmudgeon, that in Eng- 
land would be shown about at the fairs for a penny a peep. At the which 
she screamed with rage, and threw at me a jug of sangaree. Heavy 
enough it was; but the old lady had not so good an Aim as I had when 
I brained the Grenadier with the demijohn. 

We had little converse after that. There were some wages due, and 
these she paid me, telling me that I might “ go to de Debble,” and that 
if she ever saw me again, she hoped it would be to see me hanged. I 
could have got Employment, I doubt not, in Jamaica, or in some other 
of the islands; but I was for the time sick of the Western Indies, and 
was resolved, come what might, to tempt my fortune in Europe. A 
desire to return to England first came over me; nor am I ashamed to 
confess that, mingled with my wish to see my own country once more, was 
a Hope that I might meet the Traitorous Villain Hopwood, and tell him 
to his teeth what a false Deceiver I took him to be. You see how bold 
a lad can be when he has turned the corner of sixteen ; but ’twas always 
so with John Dangerous. 

. Some difficulty, nay, considerable obstacles, I encountered in obtain- 
ing a ship to carry me to Europe. The vindictive yellow woman, with 
whom (through no fault of my own, I declare) I was in disfavour, did so 
pursue me with her Animosity as to prejudice one Sea Captain after an- 
other against me; and it was long ere any would consent to treat with 
me, even as a Passenger. To those of my own nation did she in parti- 
cular speak against me with such virulence, that in sheer despite I aban- 
doned for the time my intention of going to England, and determined 
upon making for some other part of Europe, where I might push my for- 
tune. And there being in port early in the winter a Holland ship, named 
the Gebriider, which was bound for Ostend, I struck a bargain with the 
skipper of her, 2 decent man, whose name was Van Pjerboom, and pre- 
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pared to leave the colony, in which I had passed over four years of my 
Eventful Life. Some friends who took an interest in me,—the “ bright 
English lad,” as they called me,—and who thought I had been treated by 
Maum Buckey with some unnecessary degree of Harshness, made up a 
purse of money for me, by which I was enabled to pay my Passage 
Money in advance, and lay in a stock of Provisions for the veyage; for, 
save in the way of Schnapps, Cheeses, and Herrings, the Holland ships 
were at that time but indifferently well Found. When every thing was 
paid, I found that I had indeed but a very small Surplus remaining ; but 
there was no other way, and I bade adieu to the Island of Jamuica, as I 
thought, for ever. 


CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 


OF WHAT BEFELL ME IN THE LOW COUNTRIES, 


I LANDED, after a long and tedious voyage, at the Town of Ostend, 
it being the Spring time of the year 1729, with Youth, Health, a strong 
Frame, and a comely Countenance (as they told me), indeed, but with 
just two Guineas in my pouch for all my Fortune. Many a Lord Mayor 
of London has begun the World, ’tis said, with a yet more slender Pro- 
vision (I wonder what Harpy Hopwood had to begin with?) and Eighteen- 
pence would seem to be the average of Capital Stock for an Adventurer 
that is to heap up Riches. Still I seemed to have made my Start in Life’s 
Voyage a great many times, and to have been very near ending with 
it more than once—witness the Aylesbury Assizes. Thus I felt rather 
Despondency than Hope at being come almost to manhood, and but to 
a beggarly Estate of Two-and-forty shillings. “‘ But,” said I, “courage, 
Jack Dangerous; thou hast strong legs and a valorous Stomach; at least 
thou needst not starve (bar cutpurses) for two-and-forty days; thou hast 
a knowledge of the French tongue” (which I picked up from a Huguenot 
emigrant from Languedoc, who was a Barber at Kingston, and taught 
me for well-nigh nothing), “and art cunning of Fence. Be the world thine 
Oyster, as the Playactor has it, and e’en open it with thy Spadapoint.” 
In this not unwholesome frame of mind I came out of the ship Gebriider, 
and set foot on the Port with something like a Defiance of Fortune’s 
scurvy tricks fermenting within me. 

The Ship Master recommended me to a very cleanly Tavern, by the 
sign of the Red Goose, kept in the Ganz-Straet by a widow woman 
named Giessens. “I'was Goose here, Goose there, and Goose every 
where, so it seemed with this good Frau; for she served Schiedam at the 
sign of the Goose, and she lived in Goose Street. She had herself a long 
neck and a round body and flat feet, going waddling and hissing about 
the house, a-scolding of her maids, like any Michaelmas matron among 
the stubble; not to forget her children, of whom she had a flock, wad- 
dling and hissing in their little way too, and who were all as like goslings 
as Sherris is like Sack. Little would have lacked for her to give me hot 
roast goose to my dinner, and goose-pie for supper, and some unguent of 
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goose-grease to anoint my Pate withal, had it chanced to be broken; and 
truly if I had lived under the sign of the Goose for many days, I might 
have taken to waddling and hissing too in my own Generation, and have 
been in time as brave a goose as any of them. Here there was a civil 
enough company of Seafaring men, Mates, Pilots, Supercargoes, and the 
like, with some Holland traders, and, if I mistake not, a few Smugglers 
that had contraband dealings in Cambrics, Steenkirks, Strong waters, 
and Point of Bruxelles. These last worthies did I carefully avoid; for 
since my Boyish Mischances I had imbibed a wholesome fear of hurting 
the King’s Revenue, or meddling in any way with his Prerogative. 
“Well out of it, Jack Dangerous,” I said. “Touch not His Majesty’s 
Deer, nor His Majesty’s Customs, and there shall be no sense of a tick- 
ling in thy windpipe when thou passest a post that is like unto the 
sign of the Tyburn Tavern.” Tis astonishing how gingerly a man will 
walk who has once been within an ace of dancing upon nothing. 

There is a mighty quantity of Sand and good store of Mud at Ostend, 
and a very comforting smell of fish; and so the High Dutch gentry, who, 
poor souls, know very little about the sea, and see no more salt water 
from Life’s beginning unto its end than is contained within the compass of 
a pickling-tub, do use the place much for Bathing, and brag about their 
Dips and Flounderings, crying out, Die Zee ist mein Lust, in their plat 
Deutsch, as though they had all been born so many Porpoises. I would walk 
upon a morning much upon the Ramping-Parts, or Fortifications of the 
Town, watching whole caravans of Bathers, both of High and Low Dutch 
Gentry, coming to be dipped, borne into the Sea by sturdy Fellows that 
carried them like so many Sacks of Coals, and who would Discharge them 
into shallows with little more Ceremony than they would use in shooting 
such a cargo of Fuel into a cellar. “When my Money is gone,” thought I, 
“‘T may earn a crust by the like labour.” But then I bethought me that 
I was a Stranger among them; that they might be Jealous of me; and, 
indeed, when I imparted my design to the Widow-woman Giessens, who 
was beholden to me, she said, for that I had warned her how poor a guest 
I was growing, she told me that much interest was needed to obtain one 
of these Bather’s places—almost as much, forsooth, as is wanted to get 
the berth of a Tide-waiter in England,—and these rascals were always 
waiting for the tide. Something like a Patent had to be humbly sued 
for, and fat fees paid to Syndics and Burgomasters, for the fine Privi- 
lege of sousing the gentry in the Brine. The good woman offered me 
Credit till I should find employment, and did so vehemently press a couple 
of Guilders upon me to defray my present charges, that I had not the heart 
to refuse, although I took care to avise her that my prospects of being 
able to repay her were as far off as the Cape of Good Hope. 

It chanced one morning that I was walking out of the Town, by the 
side of the Sea below the fortified parts to the Norrard. *Twas fine and 
calm enough, and there was not so much Swell as to take a Puppy off 
his swimming legs; but suddenly I heard a great Outcry and Hubbub, 
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and perceived, some ten feet from me in the Water, the head of a Man 
convulsed with Terror, and who was crying out with all his might that 
he was Drowning, that he should never see his dear Mamma again, and 
that all his Estate would go to the Heir-at-Law, whom, as well as he could, 
for screeching and spluttering, he Cursed heartily in the English tongue. 
I wondered how he could be in such a Pother, seeing that he was so close 
to shore, and that moreover there were those nigh unto him who could 
have helped him if they had had a Mind to it. Close upon him was a 
Fat gentleman in a clergyman’s cassock and a prodigious Fuster, who 
kept crying out, “Save him! Save him!” but budged not a foot to come 
to his assistance himself; and, but a dozen yards or so, was a Flemish 
Fellow, one of the Bathers, who, so faras I could make out from his shak- 
ing his head and crying out, “ nicht” and “Geld,”—the rest of his lingo 
was Greek to me,—did refuse to save the Gentleman unless he had more 
Money given him. For these Bathing-men were a most Mercenary 
Pack. In a much shorter time than it has taken me to put this on Paper 
I had off coat and vest, kicked off my shoes, and struck into the water. 
’Twas of the shallowest, and I had but to wade towards him who strug- 
gled. When I came anigh him, he must even catch hold of me, clinging 
like Grim Death or a Barnacle to the bottom of a Barge, very nearly 
Dragging me down. But I was happily strong; and so, giving him with 
my disengaged arm a sound Cuff under the ear, the better to Preserve his 
Life, I seized him by the waist with the other, and so dragged him up 
high, if not dry, unto the Sandy Shore And a pretty sight he looked 
there, dripping and Shivering, although the Sun shone Brightly, and he 
well nigh Blue with Fright. 

What do you think the first words were that my Gentleman uttered 
so soon as he had got his tongue clear of Salt and Seaweed ? 

“You villain!” he cries to me, “you have assaulted me. Take 
witness, Gentlemen, he hath stricken me under the Ear. I wili have him 
in the King’s Bench for Battery. Mr. Hodge, you saw it; and you leave 
me this day week for allowing your Patron to be within an inch of 
Drowning.” 

I was always of a Hot Temper, and this cavalier treatment of me after 
my Services threw me into a Rage. 

“Why, you little half-boiled Shrimp,” I bawled out, “I have a mind 
to clout you under ’tother Ear, that Brothers may not complain of Favour, 
and e’en carry you to where I found you.” 

The Gentleman in the cassock began to break out in excuses, saying 
that his Patron would reward me, and that he was glad that an English- 
man had been by to rescue a Person of Quality from such great Peril, 
when that Flanders Oaf yonder—the extortionate villain—would not stir’ 
a finger to help him unless he had half a guilder over and above his fee. 

“Let him dry and dress himself,” I said, in Dudgeon; “ and if he be 
not civil to a Countryman, who is as good as he, I will kick him back to 
his Inn, and you too.” 
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‘A desperate youth!” murmured the Clergyman, as he handed his 
Patron a great bundle of towels; “and very meanly clad.” 

I walked away a few paces while the gentleman dried and dressed 
himself. Had I obeyed the Promptings of Pride, I should have gone on 
my ways and left him to his likings; but I was exceeding Poor, and 
thought it Foolish to throw away the chance of receiving what his 
Generosity might bestow upon me. The Bathing-Man, who had been 
already paid his Fee, had the impudence to come up and ask for more 
“Geld,”—for minding the gentleman’s clothes, as I gathered from the 
speech of the clergyman, who understood Flemish. He was, however, 
indignantly refused, and, not relishing, perchance, the likelihood of a 
scuffle with three Englishmen, straightway decamped. 

By and by the Gentleman was dressed, and a very smart appearance 
he made in a blue shag frock laced with silver, a yellow waistcoat bound 
with black velvet, green paduasoy breeches, red stockings, gold buckles, 
an ivory hilt to his sword, and a white feather in his hat. I have no 
mind to write out Taylor’s accompts, but I do declare this to be the 
exact Schedule of his Equipment. Under the hat, which had a kind of 
Sunday Marylabonne cock to it, there bulged out a mighty White Peri- 
wig of fleecy curls, for all the world like the coat of a Bologna Poodle 
Dog, and in the middle of his Wig there peeped out a little hatchet face, 
with lantern jaws, and blue gills, and a pair of great black eyebrows, 
under which glistened a pair of inflamed eyes. He was not above five 
feet three inches, and his fingers, very long and skinny, went to and fro 
under his Point ruffles like a Lobster’s Feelers. The Chaplain, who waited 
upon him as a Maid would on a lardy-dardy woman of Fashion, handed 
my Gentleman a very tall stick with a golden knob at the end on’t, and 
with this, and a laced handkerchief and a long cravat, which he had 
likely bought «ut Mechlin, and a Snuff-box in the lean little Paw that 
held not the cane, he looked for all the world like one of my Grand- 
mother’s Footmen who had run away‘and turned Dancing Master. 

“This, young man,” said the Chaplain, making a low bow as he spoke 
to the comical Image before him, “is Bartholomew Pinchin, Esquire, of 
Hampstead. Make your reverence, sirrah !” 

“‘ Make a reverence to a Rag-doll!” I answered, with a sneer. ‘“ He 
hath left his twin brother beyond sea. I know him, and he is a Barbary 
Ape.” 

“The rogue is insolent,” says B. Pinchin, Esq., clutching tighter at 

his tall cane, but turning very white the while. ‘I must batoon him into 
better manners.” 
_ “What!” I cried in a great voice, making a step towards him, for 
my blood was up. I would but have tweaked the little creature’s Ears ; 
but he, for a surety, thought I had a mind to Murder him. I do aver 
that he fell upon his knees, and with most piteous Accents and Protesta- 
tions entreated me, for the sake of his Mamma, to spare his life, and he 
would give me all I asked. 
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I was quite bewildered, and turning towards the Parson, asked if his 
master was Mad; to which he made answer, with some Heat, that he 
was no Master of his, but his Honoured Friend and Gracious Patron ; 
whereupon the little Spark must go up to him, whimpering and cuddling 
about him, and beseeching him to save him from the Tall Rogue, mean- 
ing me. 

“ Body o’ me, man,” I exclaimed, scarcely able to keep from laughing, 
“T mean you no harm. I am a young Englishman, lately come from 
the Plantations, and seeking employment. I see you struggling yonder, 
and like to give up the ghost, and I pull you out; and then you call me 
Rogue and charge me with striking of you. Was it cramp or cowardice 
that made you bawl so? Give me something to drink better manners to 
you, and I will leave you and this reverend gentleman alone.” 

The Parson bowed his head with a pleased look when I called him 
Reverend and a Gentleman, and, in an under-tone, told his Patron that 
I was a civilly behaved youth, after all. But the Poltroon with the white 
wig was not out of his Pother yet. He had risen to his feet with a 
patch of sand on each knee, and as the Chaplain wiped it off with a ker- 
chief, he blubbered out that I wanted to rob him. 

The Clergyman whispered in his ear—perhaps that I was a Dangerous 
looking Fellow, and might lose my temper anon to some tune: for my 
Whippersnapper approaches me, and, in a manner Civil enough, tells 
me that he is much obliged for what I had done for him. “And you 
will take this,” says he. I will be shot if he did not give me an English 
Groat. 

“You can readily get English coin changed in the town,” he ob- 
served with a smirk, as in sheer bewilderment I gazed upon this paltry 
doit. 

I was desperately minded to Fling it at him, knock him and the Chap- 
lain down, and leave the precious pair to pick themselves up again, but I 
forbore. ‘ Well,” I said, “if that’s the value you put upon your life, I 
can’t grumble at your Guerdon. I suppose that shrivelled little carcass 
of yours isn’t worth more than fourpence. I'll e’en change it in town, and 
buy fourpennyworth of Dutch cheese, and you shall have the parings for 
nothing to send to your Mamma as a gift from foreign parts. Good 
morning to you, my noble Captain.” And so saying I walked away in a 
Fume of Wrath and Contempt. 

I was idling, that same afternoon, along the Main street of Ostend 
very much in the Dumps, and thinking of going down to the Port to seek 
a cook’s place from some Ship Master, for I was not yet Qualified to 
engage as an Able-bodied Mariner, when I met the Chaplain again, this 
time alone, and coming out of a pastryman’s shop. I would have passed 
him, as holding both him and his master in Disdain, but he Arrested 
me, and beckoned me into an Entry, there to have some Speech. 

“My Patron is somewhat quick and hasty, and was uncommonly 
flustered by his mischance this morning,” quoth the Rev. Mr. Hodge. 
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“Nor perhaps did he use you as liberally as he should have done. Here 
is a golden guilder for you, honest man.” 

I thanked him, and as I pouched it told him that I would have 
taken uo Money at all for a service which every man is bound to render 
to his Fellow-creature, but that I was sorely pressed for Money. On this, 
he asked my name and belongings. The name I gave him, at the which 
he winced somewhat; but of my history I did not care to enlighten him 
further beyond broadly stating that I had come from the Plantations, 
where I had been used to keep Accompts, and that I was an Orphan, and 
had no friends in England, even if I possessed the means to return 
thither. 

‘‘T think I can find you a place,” the chaplain replied, when I had 
finished. “’Twill not be a very handsome one, but the work is little 
and light. Would it meet your purpose, now, to attend on a gentle- 
man ?” 

“Tt depends,” I replied, “ on what kind of a Gentleman he is.” 

“A Gentleman of landed Estate,” quoth the parson, quite pat. “An 
English gentleman, now travelling for his Diversion, but will, in good 
time, settle down in England, to live on his Acres in a Handsome man- 
ner, and be a justice of peace, and of the Quorum.” 

“Do you mean your Squire of Hampstead, yonder ?” I answered, 
pointing my thumb over my shoulder, as though in the direction where I 
had met his Reverence and his Patron that morning. 

“T do,” responds Mr. Hodge. 

“ Bartholomew Pinchin, of Hampstead, Esquire, eh ?” I continued. 

“ Exactly so.” 

“Then,” I went on, raising my voice, and giving a furious glance at 
my companion, “I'll see Bartholomew Pinchin boiled, and I’ll see Bar- 
tholomew Pinchin baked, and his Esquireship to boot, before I'll be his 
servant. He, a mean, skulking, pinchbeck hound! Tell him I’m meat 
for his master, and that he has no service, body or lip, of mine.” 

“Tut, tut, you foolish lad,” said Mr. Hodge, not in the least offended. 
“ What a wild young colt it is, and how impatient! For all your strap- 
ping figure, now, I doubt whether you are twenty years of age.” 

I answered, with something like a Blush, that I was not yet seven- 
teen. 

“There it is,—there it is,” the Chaplain took me, chuckling. “As I 
thought. A mere boy. <A very lad. Not come to years of discretion 
yet, and never will, if he goes on raging in this manner. Hearken to me, 
youngster. Don’t be such a fool as to throw away a good chance.” 

“T don’t see where it is yet,” I observed sulkily yet sheepishly ; for 
there was a Good-natured air about the Chaplain that overcame me. 

“ But I do,” he rejoined. ‘The good chance you have is of getting 
a comfortable place, with a smart livery—” 

“T won’t wear a livery,” I cried, ina heat. “I'll be no man’s lacquey; 
I’m a gentleman.” 
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“So was Adam,” retorted Mr. Hodge, “and the very first of the 
breed ; but he had to wear a livery of fig-leaves for all that, and so had 
his wife, Eve. Come, ’tis better to don a land-jerkin, and a hat with a 
ribbon to’t, and be a Gentleman’s Gentleman, with regular Wages and 
Vails, and plenty of good Victuals every day, than to be starving and in 
rags about the streets of a Flemish town.” 

“T’m not starving; I’m not in rags,” I protested, with my Proud 
stomach. 

“ But you will be the day after to-morrow. The two things always 
go together. Come, my young friend, I'll own that Bartholomew 
Pinchin, Esquire, is not generous.” 

“ Generous!” I exclaimed; “why, he’s the meanest little hunks that 
ever skinned a flea for the hide and fat. Didn’t he give me fourpence 
this morning for saving his life ?” 

“And didn’t you tell him that his life wasn’t worth more than a 
groat?” asked the Chaplain, with a sly grin; “ besides insulting him on 
the question of Dutch cheese (to which he has an exquisite aversion), into 
the bargain ?” 

“That's true,” I replied, vanquished by the Parson’s logic. 

“There, then,” his Reverence went on. ‘ Bartholomew Pinchin 
Esquire’s more easily managed than you think for. Do you prove a good 
servant, and it shall be my duty to make him show himself a good master 
toyou. But I must have no further parley with you here, else these Papist- 
ical Ostenders will think that you are some Flemish lad (for indeed you 
have somewhat of a foreign air), and I a Lutheran Minister striving to 
convert you. Get you back to your Inn, good youth. Pay your score, 
if you have one, and if you haye not, e’en spend your guilder in treating 
of your companions, and come to me at nine of the clock this evening at 
the Inn of the Three Archduchesses. Till then, fare you well.” 

It must be owned that his Reverence’s proposals were fair, and that 
his conversation was very civil. As I watched him trotting up the Main 
Street, his Cassock bulging out behind, I agreed with myself that perhaps 
the most prudent thing I could do just at present would be to put my 
gentility in my pocket till better times came round. There was a Spanish 
Don, I believe, once upon a time, who did very nearly the same thing 
with his sword. 

At the appointed time I duly found myself at the sign of the Three 
Archduchesses, which was the bravest Hostelry in all Ostend, and the 
one where all the Quality put up. I asked for Bartholomew Pinchin, 
Esquire, in the best French that I could muster; whereupon the drawer, 
who was a Fleming, and, I think, spoke even worse French than I did, 
asked me if I meant the English Lord who had the grand suite of apart- 
ments looking on the courtyard. I was fit to die of laughing at first 
to hear the trumpery little Hampstead squire spoken of as a lord; but 
Prudence came to my aid again, and I answered that such was the per- 
sonage I came to seek; and, after not much delay, I was ushered into 
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the presence of Mr. Pinchin, whose Esquiredom—and proud enough he 

was of it—I may now as well Drop. I found him in a very handsome 

apartment, richly furnished, drinking Burgundy with his chaplain, and 

with a pack of cards alongside the bottles, and two great wax candles in 
sconces on either side. But, as he drank his Burgundy, he ceased: not 

to scream and whimper at the expense he was being put to in having 

such a costly liquor at his table, and scolded Mr. Hodge very sorely be- 

cause he bad not ordered some thin Bordeaux, or light Rhine wine. “I’m 

drinking guineas,” he moaned, as he gulped down his Gobbets; “it'll be 

the ruin of me. A dozen of this is as bad as a Mortgage upon my ‘Tit- 

mouse Farm. What’ll my mamma say? I shall die in the poor-house.” 
But all this time he kept on drinking; and it was not glass and glass about 
with him, I promise you, for he took at least three bumpers full to his 
Chaplain’s one, and eyed that reverend personage grudgingly as he seized 
his opportunity, and brimmed up the generous Red Liquor in his tall- 

stemmed glass. Yet the Chaplain seemed in no way discountenanced by 

his scanty allowance, and I thought that, perchance, his Reverence liked 

not wine of Burgundy. 

They were playing a hand of piquet when I was introduced ; and they 
being Gentlefolks, and I a poor humble Serving Man that was to be, I was 
bidden to wait, which I did very patiently in the embrasure of a window, 
admiring the great dark tapestried curtains as they loomed in indistinct 
gorgeousness among the shadows. The hand of piquet was over at last, 
and Mr. Pinchin found that he had lost three shillings and sixpence. 

“T can’t pay it, I can’t pay it,” he said, making a most rueful coun- 
tenance. ‘I’m eaten out of house and home, and sharped at cards be- 
sides. It’s a shame for a Parson to play foul,—lI say foul, Mr. Hodge. 
It’s a disgrace to the cloth to bring your wicked card-cheating practices 
to devalise an English gentleman who is travelling for his diversion.” 

“We'll play the game over again, if you choose, Worthy Sir,” the 
Chaplain answers quite quietly. 

“Yes, and then you'll win seven shillings of me. You’ve sworn to 
bring me to beggary and ruin. I know you swore it when my mamma 
sent you abroad with me. Oh, why did I come to foreign parts with a 
wicked, guzzling, gambling, chambering Chaplain, that’s in league with 
the very host and the drawers of this thieving inn against me—that 
burns me a guinea a night in wax candles, and has had a freehold farm 
out of me in Burgundy wine.” 

“T’ve had but two glasses the entire evening,” the Chaplain pleaded, 
in a voice truly that was meek; but I thought that, even at the distance 
I stood from him, I could see the colour rising in his cheek. 

“Oh, you have, you have,” went on Squire Bartholomew, who, if not 
helf Mad, was certainly more than three parts Muzzy; “‘you’ve ruined 
me, Mr. Hodge, with your cards and your candles and your Burgundy, 
and Goodness only knows what else besides.’’ 

The Chaplain could stand it no longer, and rose in a Rage. 
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“‘T wish all the candles and the cards were down your throat,” he 
cried; “nearly all the wine is there already. I wish they’d choke you. 
I wish they were all in the pit of your stomach, and turned to hot burning 
coals. What shall I do with you, you cadaverous little jackanapes? The 
Lout did well this morning—” (I was the Lout, by your leave) “to—to 
liken thee to one, for thou art more monkey than man. But for fear of 
staining my cassock, I’d—I’d—” 

He advanced towards him with a vengeful air, clenching his fist, as 
well as I could see, as he approached. Surely there never was such a 
comical character as this Bartholomew Pinchin. ‘Tis the bare truth, 
that, as the enraged parson came at him, this Gentleman of broad acres 
drops down again on his marrow-bones, just as I had seen him on the 
sands in the morning; and lifting up his little skinny hands towards the 
ceiling, begins yelling and bawling out louder than ever. 

“Spare my life! spare my life!” he cried. “Take my watch and 
trinkets. Take my Gold Medal of the Pearl of Brunswick Club. Take 
the diamond solitaire I wear in my great Steenkirk on Sundays. Go to 
my Banker’s, and draw every penny I’ve got in the world. Turn me out 
a naked, naked Pauper; but oh, Mr. Hodge, spare my life. I’m young. 
I’ve been a sinner. I want to give a hundred Pounds to Lady Wacker- 
barth’s charity school. I want to do every body good. Take my gold, 
but spare my life. Oh, you tall young man in the corner there, come and 
help an English gentleman out of the hands of a murtherous Chaplain.” 

“Why, you craven cur, you,” puts in the Chaplain, bending over him 
with half-poised fist, yet with a kind of half-amusement in his features, 
don’t you know that the Tall young Man, as you call him, is the poor 
English lad who saved your worthless little carcass from drowning this 
morning, and whom you offered to recompense with a Scurvy Groat.” 

“Tl give him forty pound, I will,” blubbered Mr. Pinchin, still on 
his knees. “I'll give him fifty pound when my Midsummer rents come 
in, only iet him rescue me from the jaws of the roaring lion. Oh, my 
Mamma! my mamma!” 

“Come forward, then, young man,” cried the Chaplain, with a smile 
of disdain on his gvod-humoured countenance, and help this worthy and 
courageous gentleman to his legs. Don’t be afraid, Squire Barty. He 
won’t murder you.” 

I advanced in obedience to the summons, and putting a hand under 
either armpit of the Squire, helped him on to his feet. Then, at a nod of 
approval, I set him in the great arm-chair of Utrecht velvet. Then I 
pointed to the bottle on the table, and looked at Mr. Hodge, as though to 
ask whether he thought a glass of Burgundy would do the patient good. 

“No,” said the Chaplain. ‘“ He’s had enough Burgundy. He'd 
better have a flask of champagne to give him some spirits. Will you 
drink a flask of champagne, Squire?” he continued, addressing his patron 
in a strangely authoritative voice. 

“Yes,” quoth the little man, whose periwig was all Awry, and who 
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looked, on the whole, a most doleful figure,—“ yes, if you please, Mr. 
Hodge.” 

“Vastly pretty! And what amI to have? J think I should like 
some Burgundy.” 

“ Any thing,” murmured the discomfited Squire ; “ only spare my—” 

“Tush! your life’s in no danger. We'll take good care of it. And 
this most obliging English youth,—will your Honour offer him no re- 
freshment? What is he to have ?” 

“Can he drink beer?” asked the Squire, in a faint voice, and avert- 
ing his head as though the having to treat me was too much for him. 

“Can you drink beer?” echoed the Chaplain, looking at me, but 
shaking his head meanwhile, as if to warn me not to consent to partake 
of so cheap a beverage. 

“It’s very cheap,” added Mr. Pinchin very plamtively. “It isn’t a 
farthing a glass; and when you get used to it, it’s better for the inwards 
than burnt brandy. Have a glass of beer, good youth. Kind Mr. 
Hodge, let them bring him a glass of Faro.” 

“Hang your faro! I don’t like it,” I said bluntly. 

“What will you have, then?’ asked the Squire, with a gasp of 
agony, and his head still buried in the chair-cushion. 

It seemed that the chaplain’s lips, as he looked at me, were mutely 
forming the letters W I N E. So I put a bold front upon it, and said, 

“ Why, I should like, master, to drink your health in a bumper of 
right Burgundy with this good Gentleman here.” 

“ He will have Burgundy,” whimpered Mr. Pinchin, half to the chair- 
cushion, and half to his periwig. ‘He will have Burgundy. The 
ragged, tall young man will have Burgundy at eight livres ten sols the 
flask. Oh, let him have it, and let me die! for he and the Parson have 
sworn to my Mamma to murder me and have my blood, and leave me 
_ among Smugglers, and Papistry, and Landlords who have sworn to 
ruin me in waxen candles.” 

There was something at once so ludicrous, and yet so Pathetic, in the 
little man’s lamentations, that I scarcely knew whether to laugh or to cry. 
His feelings seemed so very acute, and he himself so perfectly sincere in his 
moaning'ss and groanings, that it were almost Barbarity to jeer at him. 
The Chaplain, however, was, to all appearance, accustomed to these little 
Comedies; for, whispering to me that it was all Mr. Pinchin’s manner, 
and that the young Gentleman meant no harm, he bade me bestir my- 
self and hurry up the servants of the House to serve supper. So not only 
were the champagne and the Burgundy put on table,—and of the which 
there was put behind a screen a demiflask of the same true vintage 
for my own private drinking. (‘And the Squire will be pleased, when he 
comes to Audit the score, to find that you have been content with Half a 
bottle. ’Twill seem like something saved out of the Fire,” whispers 
the Chaplain to me, as I helped to lay the cloth),—not only were Strong 
Waters and sweet Liquors and cordials provided, especially that renowned 
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stomachic the Maraschyno, of which the Hollanders and Flemings are so 
outrageously found, and which is made to such perfection in the Batavian 
settlements in Asia, but a substantial Repast likewise made its appearance, 
comprising Fowl, both wild and tame, and hot and cold, a mighty pasty 
of veal and eggs baked in a Standing Crust, some curious fresh sallets, 
and one of potatoes and salted herrings flavoured with garlic—to me most 
villanously nasty, but much affected in these amphibious Low Countries. 
So, the little Squire being brought to with a copious draught of cham- 
pagne,—and he was the most weazened little Bacchus I ever knew, moist- 
ening his ever-dry throttle from morn until night,—he and the chaplain 
sate down to supper, and remained feasting until long past midnight. So 
far as the Parson’s part went, it might have been called a Carouse as well 
as a Feast, for his Reverence took his Liquor, and plenty of it, with 
a joviality of Contentment the which it would have done your Heart good 
to see, drinking “‘ Church and King,” and then “ King and Church,” so 
that neither Institution should have cause to grumble, and then giving 
the Army, the Navy, the Courts of Quarter Sessions throughout England, 
Newmarket and the horses, not forgetting the Jockeys, the pious memory 
of Dr. Sacheverell, at which the Squire winced somewhat, for he was a 
bitter Whig, with many other elegant and appropriate sentiments. In 
fact, it was easy to see that his reverence had known the very best of 
company, and when at one of the clock he called for a Bowl of Punch, 
which he had taught the Woman of the House very well how to brew, 
I put him down as one who had sate with Lords,—aye and of the Council 
too, over their Potations. But the Behaviour of Bartholomew Pinchin, 
Esquire, was, from the beginning unto the end of the Regale, of a piece 
with his former extraordinary and Grotesque conduct. After the cham- 
pagne, he essayed to sing a song to the tune of “Cold and Raw,” but, failing 
therein, he began to cry. Then did he accuse me of having secreted the 
Liver Wing of a Capon, which, I declare, I had seen him devour not 
Five Minutes before. Then he had more Drink, and proposed successively 
as Toasts his Cousin Lady Betty Heeltap, daughter to my Lord Poddle; a 
certain Madame Van Foorst, who I afterwards discovered to be the 
keeper of a dancing Ridotto on the Port at Antwerp; then the Jung- 
frau, or serving wench, that waited upon us, who had for name Babette ; 
and lastly his Mamma, whom, ten minutes afterwards, he began to load 
with Abuse, declaring that she wished to have her Barty shut up in 
a madhouse, in order that she might enjoy his Lands and Revenues. And 
then he fell to computing the cost of the supper, swearing that it would 
Ruin him, and making his old complaints about those eternal wax candles. 
Then, espying me out, he asks who I am, challenges me to fight with 
him for a Crown, vows that he will delate me to the English Resident at 
Brussels for a Jacobite spy, tells me that Iam an Honest Fellow, and, 
next to Mr. Hodge, the best friend he ever had in the world, and falls 
down at last stupefied. Whereupon, with the assistance of the Flemish 
Drawer, I carried my new master up to bed. 
VOL. v. Y 
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English Art from a French Point of View. 


By THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 


TRANSLATED (witH A FEW EXPLANATORY NOTES) BY THE EDITOR. 


5. 


[Ir gives me very great pleasure to introduce TukorsitE Gautier to the 
readers of Zemple Bar, and it has been a labour of love to translate into 
English the remarks he has written upon the pictures of the British 
School in our International Exhibition. As for the introduction, it is 
merely a formal one, and nearly as supererogatory as the ceremonial 
“Mr. So-and-so, Mr. Such-a-one; Mr. Such-a-one, Mr. So-and-so,” nerv- 
ously performed, for the comfort of two people who have virtually known 
and esteemed each other for a very long period, by athird “ party :"—a 
word which must, I suppose, be considered classical, since it was used 
by a high personage at the Royal Academy dinner. The name of Théo- 
phile Gautier must indeed be familiar to, and his talents appreciated by, 
the majority of those whom I address. For the benefit of the few who 
have not studied his works, I may say that his poem of the Reine Can- 
daule placed him, years ago, on the steps of that throne whose summit is 
occupied by Vicror Huco; that his graphic and brilliant volumes of 
travels in Spain and Turkey are equal to any thing our Borrows, King- 
lakes, or Stanleys have written; and that as a Critic on Art—catholic, 
acute, impartial, and discriminative—he has very few equals, even among 
a nation of critics, and is known, admired, and feared (as critics should 
be) in every gallery in Europe. But there is no need for me to puff a 
man whose trumpet Fame has been sounding any time these five-and- 
twenty years. I won’t even say any thing about the introduction to 
Mademoiselle de Maupin, declared to be “ the magnificent preface to a 
magnificent book” by Honoré pr Batzac, who loved Théophile Gautier, 
and declared him to be one of the Three Men in France who could 
speak good French. The other two were Hugo and himself. Monsieur 
Gautier has been good enough to allow me to publish an English version 
of his Exhibition feuilletons from the Moniteur, and to add such little 
commentaries as I thought proper. This is the first instalment; but, 
from the coneluding paragraph, the reader will be enabled to judge of 
the additional interest which the continuation of his criticisms is likely 
to afford. —G. A. 8.] 

In our review of the Fine Arts in the International Exhibition, the English 

school first claims our attention. This does not necessarily imply any 

idea of conceding precedence to this school over that of any other nation; 
but we give it the first place for the reason that the British school is, 
among foreigners, the least known, and that, previous to the Paris Uni- 
versal Exhibition of 1855, which virtually first revealed its existence to 
the Continent, scarcely any thought had been bestowed on the number, 
the talent, or the importance, of the artists whom that school comprised. 

The labours of favourite English painters command prices which are 

unattainable abroad. Their pictures seldom leave England, and are 
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rarely to be met with out of the old manor-houses, galleries, or private 
cabinets which they are destined to adorn. In foreign galleries the 
most vaunted for the completeness of their contents, English paintings 
are scarcely ever met with; in the collections of amateurs they are 
almost wholly lacking; and, without undertaking a journey to England, 
it would have been impossible, until very recently, to form any thing like 
a due estimate of their merit. It may be asked, whence this unjust ob- 
livion and this disdainful ignorance have arisen. It is difficult to find a 
rational explanation, unless, indeed, we take into account a prejudice long 
established, and which even the English themselves have not been disinclined 
to cherish (being a people who regard their own faults with much com- 
placency), viz. that they have, naturally and nationally, no kind of apti- 
tude for the Fine Arts. “ Eivcudant alii spirantia mollius era:” it is 
thus that they would seem to console themselves for an impotence of 
partial extent by the remembrance of the magnificent promise given at the 
conclusion of the passage we have quoted. Indeed, art in England can 
scarcely be regarded as a plant indigenous to her soil, but rather as a 
lately-imported and carefully-cultivated exotic. 

Holbein, Vandyck, and Lely came to this country with talents already 
matured, with nothing to learn from, and every thing to teach to, their 
hosts. They became the fashion, but they founded no school. They 
were respectfully admired, extensively patronised, and recompensed with 
splendid generosity. Their masterpieces were preserved with zealous 
care by amateurs who did not venture to imitate them, regarding them as 
the almost preternatural fruits of an exceptional organisation, to which no 
analogy could be found in England. Even as the Romans summoned 
artists from Greece, so did the English seek on the Continent for the 
painters or sculptors they required. It was only in the last century that, 
gradually gaining courage, they themselves grasped the palette and the 
brush; and they began to paint, and to paint well, just as Continental art, 
after running the gauntlet of almost every phase of development, had 
reached that condition of over-culture which borders on decay. British 
art has never known the adorable prattling and lisping utterance of pri- 
mitive epochs, nor that delicious uncertainty of the infant’s hand, at once 
charmed and terrified by its first efforts. It never knew even youth, 
even adolescence. It came into the world grave, self-assured, and ma- 
ture,—gifted, as though by long prescience, with the experience and 
the capability for producing results which, properly, only belong to 
middle-age. One word will suffice to mark this salient and peculiar 
characteristic of English art, when we say that William Hogarth may 
be considered the English Giotto. 

If there ever existed a painter absolutely original, that painter is 
Hogarth. Conflicting as may be the various estimates of his genius, the 
quality of originality cannot be denied to him. It is in vain that we seek 
in his work for noble reminiscences of antique form, for the slightest reflex 
of the touch of the great Italian masters; nor even—and this is matter 
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for astonishment—for any marked similarity with the works of the Dutch 
and Flemish painters, who, by the homeliness of their subjects, and the 
realism of their execution, seemed to have been the earliest professors of 
the Hogarthian creed. It may almost be said that, in like. manner as the 
child Blaise Pascal invented mathematics without any study of books, so 
did Hogarth invent painting without any study of pictures ;—invented it 
by the intrinsic strength of his genius; in no way seduced, in no way 
inspired, by the charms of pure outline, or of the luminous play of colour 
which Nature offers to the observant, but simply guided by a philoso- 
phical temperament, and the desire to give a pictorial form and plastic 
vesture to certain innate conceptions, which might have been as forcibly 
written as they were forcibly painted. Drawing and colour are in 
Hogarth’s eyes only so many means and appliances of a secondary 
nature; he is always preoccupied by the idea to be explained, and he 
seldom seeks for either beauty, or grace, or even for what is simply 
pleasing. This logical austerity, this stern disinterestedness of Art for Art’s 
own sake, this pursuit of the characteristic at the expense of the beautiful, 
concur in giving to this painter profound originality. Man, physically 
considered, is almost a nonenity to Hogarth. The moral man is every 
thing. Nature is vanquished by society. To show the vagaries of every 
human passion, to drag forth every absurdity, to scourge every vice after 
having paraded it through every phase of degradation,—such was the 
goal to which the steps of the painter-moralist ever and persistently 
tended; no caprice of the palette, no whim of the brush, ever made him 
swerve from his course. Every thing in his pictures shows significance, 
observation, volition. The slightest detail has its meaning. ‘The clock, 
the chair, the table, are as those which should and must be there, and 
not any where else, and which would be wholly out of place to furnish 
another room withal. His figures are all typical. The features, pur- 
posely exaggerated in expression perhaps, are not, however, to be mis- 
taken. Occasionally they may be caricatured, ruddled, as it were, just 
as are the faces of actors on the stage; and it might almost be assumed 
that certain works of Hogarth had been painted less from nature than 
from some capital comedy performed by first-rate actors, so scientific is 
the arrangement of the stage (mise en scene), and so dexterously is every 
thing calculated from a theatrical point of view. If Hogarth cares little 
for form, as the Greeks understood that form in its abstract purity, he 
nevertheless excels in expression and in facial mimicry. The gestures of 
his characters are essentially true to human emotion; they betray move- 
ments that have the deepest seat; they flash from the brain under the 
impulse of a predetermined sentiment: Hogarth disdains to bring them 
into combination for the mere sake of so many angles, so many curves, 
so many points of contrast, or so many alternations of lines. They are 
there, and they must be drawn. So much the worse for the countenance 
of a man or a woman is it if Hogarth finds it degraded by vice, con- 
vulsed by passion, disfigured by ugliness or positive deformity. Hogarth 
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will spare you neither a wrinkle nor a crow’s-foot, a furrow nor a swell- 
ing, @ pimple nor a bruise. He puts forward no pretensions to please 
the eye; for he is—pardon the pleonasm—no painter of the picturesque, 
but rather a pictorial essayist, a philosopher,—the Aristophanes of the 
pencil, an author who paints instead of writing his comedies. And what 
“humour” (sic in orig.), what causticity, what energy of satire, does he 
not display! It must not, however, be thought that Hogarth, as an 
executant, is destitute of some purely artistic excellence. Although his 
drawing is deficient in style, it is not without boldness and precision ; 
and although his colour is often opaque and dull, it has the charm, par- 
ticularly in those grays’ of his (sometimes abruptly warmed by reds), of a 
certain sober harmony. The fashions of his time, in which his personages 
are draped, are reproduced with scrupulous exactitude; and the irony he 
means to convey is all the stronger for those fashions being now out ot 
date. In conclusion, how thoroughly English this Hogarth is! how he 
seems to have the flavour and odour of his country! what an intimate 
and familiar knowledge he possesses of its manners! ‘To me, every one 
of his pictures, in its minutest details, seems to bear the stamp and auto- 
graph of the designer, inventor, and proprietor—John Bull. 

Sir Josuua Reynoxps is infinitely more of a painter than Hogarth, 
in the strict acceptation of the term, but he is vastly inferior to him in 
composition, in the knowledge of human life, and in individuality. But 
he is far more fascinating. He has the “temperament of a colourist,” 
a prodigious facility of pencil, and, which must be inborn and cannot be 
acquired, the gift of grace. He enjoys the rare ability to paint women 
and children in all their freshness, in all their suavity, and in all their 
morbidezze.* In portraiture Reynolds has shown signs of genuine origi- 
nality. Although this branch of art would seem at first to require little 
from its professors beyond a strong imitative faculty, he has often created 
a picture of positively enchanting effect from a single head with a back- 
ground of sky or of foliage,—a picture, moreover, which will rivet the 
spectator’s gaze to it more firmly than would a work crowded with 
figures. Reynolds is entitled to be named immediately after the great 
masters in portraiture—after Titian, Tintoretto, Vandyck, and Velas- 
quez. He may be a natural son of this iliustrious family, but he has 
become legitimatised. No artist ever understood so well as he has done 
the secrets of English grace and beauty, and no one has ever so success- 
fully transferred them to canvas. His manner is bold and expeditious, 
tending almost to sketchiness, the colour in one place scarcely concealing 
the threads ofthe canvas, and in another loading it with layer after 
layer of pigment. But this is all done with a happy audacity, and the 
strong confidence of preconceived determination (sureté de parti pris), 
with a prompt resolve to refrain from no sacrifice which he deems ne- 


* There are as many definitions for the term Morbidezza, Morbidezze,—a favour- 
ite one among French critics,—as for esthetics. The best equivalent I can find for 
it in English is “ pulpiness” of flesh.—G. A. S. 
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eessary, with “delicate brutality,” and with an exquisite finesse of tone, 
even in those touches which at first sight seem as coarse and as hap- 
hazard as the scumblings of a scene-painter. Although he studied the 
works of the old masters with the instinct of an artist and the sagacity 
of a critic, and although his works occasionally display the reflex of mo- 
mentary preoccupation, Reynolds never loses the cachet Britannique, 
the English stamp and sign manual; and it would be almost im- 
possible to avoid singling out one of his works from among those of 
other schools. In his historical pictures he has not, as a rule, succeeded 
so well as in portraiture and fancy subjects; but this fault he only pos- 
sesses in common with the great body of his fellow-countrymen. The 
historical style, properly so called, is the weak side of the English school ; 
but this deticiency of power may be ascribed to causes to which we shall 
have to call attention on a future occasion. 

Close by the side of Reynolds GainsBorovau naturally takes his 
place. In him we are glad to recognise an eminent artist gifted with the 
rarest qualities. In portrait as in landscape Gainsborough shows every 
sign of a superior capacity. His portraits are often the worthy rivals of 
Reynolds’s. Although his colour is less brilliant, it has frequently more 
delicacy and more harmony than Sir Joshua’s. He excels in poetically 
expressing the languid melancholy of young women, the almost indefin- 
able reveries of young girls. The grace he infuses into his works is more 
timid and more veiled; it melts as much as it fascinates; and he has the 
gift of establishing between the spectator and thé person represented a 
strong chord of sympathy. When we look at his portraits, we seem to 
regret that we have not known the originals, for, assuredly, we should 
have loved them. In landscape Gainsborough combines with a purely 
natural expression a kind of idyllic dreaminess, recalling the inmost yearn- 
ings of the soul. How often must a wearied imagination, a jaded fancy, 
sick of the tumult of towns, and tired of a mundane career, have built for 
itself, with less freshness and poetic feeling it may be, but yet with equal 
enthusiasm, such a retreat as Gainsborough’s “Cottage Door’! How 
much real happiness seems to dwell in this charming little nest all hung 
with garlands, which a stray sunbeam comes furtively seeking through the 
deep shadows of the trees! What tranquil dreams one might indulge in to 
the music of the rivulet’s murmur as it runs before the cottage threshold ! 

It is to be regretted that Gainsborough (as did Reynolds likewise) 
should have shown so often in his drawing the defects of laxity, haste, 
and incorrectness. In colour, in sentiment, and in effect, the painter 
of the “Cottage Door” was a true master; but he is. not so in out- 
line. It may be urged in his exculpation, that at the epoch during 
which he flourished a stern rigour in outline was not insisted upon, and 
that no such rigour was observed by any contemporary school.* Facility, 





* Take MM. Boucher, Lancret, Fragonard, &c. &c., for instance, whose out- 
lines seem drawn with floss-silk.—G. A. S. 
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suppleness, and elegance, were then much more highly esteemed than 
classic purity or exactitude. Both Gainsborough and Reynolds pos- 
sessed nevertheless all the instincts of the Grand School, and both suc- 
ceeded in elevating portraiture to the dignity of history, by endowing it 
with qualities far superior to those of mere personal resemblance. The 
chiefest of these was Human Interest, that is to say, the personification 
of a race or of a caste in a typical effigy ; in composition and attitude; 
in a noble selection of accessories, and in a highly poetical effect. Such 
portraits are the best memoirs of an age. The page lies open before us; 
and all who run may read what were the lives, the habits, the aspirations, 
and the thoughts of generations which have disappeared, and which, were 
it not for these canvases, would have léft few physical traces of their pass- 
age upon earth. Gratitude is due, then, even from beyond the tomb to 
those admirable artists for their performances. The ghosts of the beau- 
teous dames (belles ladies) of the Georgian era have to thank them for 
being rescued from an oblivion from which not all their rank or all their 
wealth could have saved them. Alas! all that remains of them, now, is 
but a few handfuls of gray ashes; but on the walls of the picture gallery 
they retain eternal youth and freshness and beauty. 

We are curious to know whether these chefs-d’ euvres—for such they 
really are—enjoyed to the full the appreciation of their contemporaries. 
To us it seems doubtful. The pride of the British nation was, it may 
readily be imagined, gratified by the possession of artists so eminent, nor 
did it fail to bestow sumptuous rewards upon them; but the self-dis- 
paraging prejudices to which we alluded at the commencement of this 
article were by no means extinct, and have not entirely disappeared at 
the present day. 

That which we call in France “ Historical Landscape” was treated 
most brilliantly and most poetically by Ricuarp Witson. His manner 
may be described as a combination of the characteristics of Claude, of 
Gaspar Poussin, and of Salvator Rosa, the whole softened by the senti- 
mental English element. His composition is not so severe, but his 
appreciation of nature is livelier. Unfortunately the mythological sub- 
jects and the conventional idyls which he elected to illustrate deprive 
his landscapes of much of their sincerity. The alliance of the false 
and the true is not always a felicitous one. Wilson possesses, how- 
ever, style, grandeur, and a kind of broad and magisterial aspect, and 
he is dexterous in the variety both in the scheme and the effects of his 
pictures. 

Grorce Mortanp, on the contrary, scarcely composes his landscapes 
at all. He takes nature, that is to say, the scenery of his native country, 
where he finds it, and he paints what he sees with sparkling colour and 
a full-flowing brush. The extreme freedom of his touch gives some 
degree of elegance to his pictures, albeit their themes are taken from the 
most familiar phases of nature, and the simplest episodes of rustic life. 
A cottage with moss-grown thatch, a tuft of trees, a pond, a hedge, and 
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in the midst a gray pony, with its flank lit up by a sunbeam,*—these 
suffice to Morland for the realisation of a charming picture. He seems 
neither to know, nor to care, any thing about Grecian or Italian sites, or 
the storms and convulsions of nature. 


[ To be continued.] 





* M. Gautier does not appear to have seen George Morland’s pigs. 





Che Greek Potter and his Cwo Vases. 


——— 


I. 
Tue naked potter treads the clay, 
Until his feet grow red: away 
The wheels fly—lightning swift they spin ; 
The kneaded clay grows fine and thin; 
The potter wipes his mud-splashed brow,— 
Two black-rimmed urns are shapen now. 


II. 
A foot-race. See, the eager feet 
Together on the rope-line meet; 
Around the flying men the sand 
Drives stormy as in Egypt’s land: 
The winner, crimson to the eyes, 
Receives the vase,—the victor’s prize. 


III. 
The funeral fire is quenched with wine, 
The smoke climbs o’er Athene’s shrine; 
With vase in hand, a son descends, 
Surrounded by his father’s friends. 
There still, beneath a marble bust, 
Upon the shelf it gathers dust. 





[ 827 ] 


Amusing ‘ Masses,” 


HE is here—Mossoo—there is no doubt about that! The long-expected 
invasion has peacefully taken place, and the Gaul reigns in the capital. 
Go where you will you find him, unfolding huge maps, which flap in the 
wind and wind round him hopelessly, faintly endeavouring with his fat 
pinchbeck-ringed forefinger to trace out his intended route, painfully try- 
ing to reconcile the name painted on the street-corner before him with the 
orally-pronounced word still ringing in his ear, haggling with cab-ruffians, 
hailing passing omnibuses which are not in the least going in his intended 
direction, outwardly making the best of every thing, but inwardly wretched 
and dull—here is Mossoo! Every country has sent its quota, for 
“‘Mossoo” is a generic term. Here is French Mossoo, bright, active, and 
intelligent, but inclined to be particularly disagreeable. French Mossoo, 
critic and_feuilletoniste, comes and writes back to the journal to which 
he is accredited the old lies and nonsense, discoursing brilliantly on Eng- 
lish life and manners, which he has had a thorough opportunity of making 
himself acquainted with during a week’s sojourn at the Sablonniére Hotel, 
in the company of his countrymen, and speaking no language but his 
own; other French Mossoos, who grin and jabber under their little fore- 
and-aft hats, who shrug their shoulders, and shake their heads, and point 
with dirty and depreciating fingers at every thing and every body, 
and who only seem pleased and amused when in their own court at the 
Exhibition, looking at the things they have seen a thousand times before, 
listening to their own beloved language, and surrounded by a general 
atmosphere of Mossoo tawdriness and trumpery. German Mossoo is far 
more inclined to be friendly and pleasant, besides a certain family con- 
nexion (I don’t know what it is,—whether courtly intermarriage, or some 
resemblance in the language, or a certain staidness common to both na- 
tions,—but German Mossoo suits England much better than French 
Mossoo), besides this German Mossoo comes over here with a sort of 
notion of what he will see, and with a sort of determination to accept and 
make the best of it. This arises probably from the fact that German 
Mossoo does not come over here as a mere solitary alien, but has pre- 
viously sent over kith and kin, whom he visits, and with whom he is do- 
miciled. Heinrich from the Rhein provinces stops with Liidwig, who 
left Hochheim ten years ago as the agent for a wine-grower, and who has 
now an excellent connexion as a wine-merchant on commission. Andreas 
knows that he shall find bed, board, and never-ending tobacco, with 
Karl, who is a professor of languages at various Ladies’ Colleges, and 
who has shaved himself, and drives in a brougham, and talks Teutonic 
English, and is by no means the old Karl Spielmann of the Heidelberg 
student-days, until night permits him to doff the academic black, to don 
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the Schlafrock and slippers, to resume the mighty meerschaum, and to 
join in deep, heavy German choruses, which float away over still Ken- 
sington Gardens, and cause the Bayswaterian neighbours to think that 
the solemn German professor must have gone mad. Ina far lower scale 
in life German Mossoo is still to the fore. Show me, if you please, the 
fore-cabins of Hamburg steamers, which I know are just now crammed 
with Handwerksburschen, journeymen of all crafts and trades, knowing 
fellows, not caring one jot about pleasure, but coming over to the Austel- 
lung to pick up “ wrinkles” in their various lines,—men who, since the 
first announcement of our Exhibition have been saving up their groschen 
and their kreuzers, who have stinted themselves of their accustomed “ noch 
ein Glas Bier,” who have been absentees from the skittle-playing, the pop- 
injay-shooting, and the other harmless amusements of German rustic-life, 
intent upon accumulating the means to the one end—a visit to the London 
Exhibition,—and that only as a means of self-improvement. 

Room for Italian Mossoo, if you please; by no means the light, 
airy, and volatile youth that guide-books and novelists have led you to 
dream of,—the light and airy Italian, who is always browning himself in 
the sun, and playing at “ buck, buck,” and stilettoing his rival at the foot 
of a flight of steps, with gondola in the distance; the brigand Italian, 
who wears thirty-two watches, and one steeple-crowned hat, and ribands 
twisted round his legs, and who lives generally within a short distance 
of Terracina; the priestly Italian, who wears a shovel-hat like a mining 
implement, and who, according to operatic tradition, is so disinclined to 
take leave, and wi// come back to wish every body “buona sera,” —where 
are they? Italian Mossoo represented among us as visitor to Fowke’s 
Folly in ’62 is stout and oleaginous, deep-chested, and dressed invariably 
in evening-black ; in the centre of his shirt-front blazes a diamond, or a 
square bit of mosaic like a priest’s ephod, and his little polished leather 
boots are fut and splay. Italian Mossoo haunts the shop of Cramer and 
Beale before he goes tv the Exhibition, trying pianos, and humming over 
songs, and fraternising in the cheeriest manner with every body about. 
Liberal people, with a belief in Signora Jessie White Mario, and a hatred of 
King Bomba, want to know him, and try to get him to expound his country’s 
wrongs, and even hint at a monster tea-drinking, a platform, and Exe- 
ter Hall; but Italian Mossoo will none of this. Give him his paper 
cigarette, his music, and his lounge, and he will do well enough until he 
return back to Italy, where, among: the vineyards, and the olives, and the 
staring white-faced houses, far up in country parts, or among the arcades 
and cathedrals of the towns, he will take a quiet laze, and think kindly 
of Inghilterra, though not without intense wonder at the preposterous 
flurry and excitement of its inhabitants. 

What need to push the question further,—to speak of Spanish Mossoo, 
go much akin to the Italian, but a trifle less lively ;—of Dutch Mossoo, 
square-built and essentially commercial, wearing a little hat like a child’s, 
and speaking English like a native with a cold ;—of Greek Mossoo, who 
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is always “on the lay,” sly, cunning, and treacherous, and who would 
rob you of your shirt if you gave him the chance ;—of outlandish Mossoo, 
—Japanese to wit, with two short swords, semi-Roman-centurion-ish, 
semi-theatrical-super-ish, stuck in his belt, combs in his hair, and umbrella 
over his head? Suftice it to say, that from every country he is here; 
I have seen him blocking up the thoroughfare on Ludgate Hill, and ruth- 
lessly backing off the kerbstone among the Pickford’s vans to get a good 
look at Newgate. I have seen him leaning over the rails in Rotten Row, 
speechless with wonder at the Amazons and the horses (the cobs astonish 
him more than any thing else; Mossoo horse is generally a lanky, weedy, 
leggy screw, and Mossoo cannot understand these compact bits of per- 
fection). I have seen him at Richmond, “swellin’ wisibly” under an 
accumulation of cider-cup. But what need to go so far afield? Dol 
not see him now, at this very instant? Into this window at which I am 
writing, and, mingling with the delicious scent of the lilac and the May, 
comes a gush of odour which at once recalls the common-room of an 
estaminet, and which is a compound of caporal and tabac de Strasbourg; 
over the adjacent wall I catch glimpses of the tops of outlandish head- 
gear, and I grow conscious of the fact that my neighbour has three 
Mossoos staying with him, and that they are smoking in the garden. 
And now, having got him, what are we to do to amuse him? That 
is my point, that is what I want to know? Every British householder 
possessing a spare bedroom which is occupied from time to time by friends, 
by his own or his wife’s relations, by old schoolfellows resident in the 
country, by men with whom he has business connexions, and to whom he 
is obliged to show civility,—knows the trouble of catering for the amuse- 
ment of his temporary inmates. He must study their peculiar idiosyn- 
crasies, their views and feelings. The brougham must be at the door at 
two p.m. punctually, to take Aunt Tabitha to the Grand Réunion of the 
Primitive Howlers at Exeter Hall, where the Earl of Starchington takes 
the chair, and at which Reverends Choker, Gills, Tighe, Rhysbands, and 
others, are expected to address the meeting ; and you must devote your- 
self to Welsh rarebits at Evans’s, and indigestion the next day, for the 
sake of your young brother-in-law just back from Eton; Old Philhar- 
monic, and a glass of cold water before going to bed, with Reredos, who 
has gone into the Church; standard comedy at the Haymarket, with 
Stickney, the Conservative Lawyer from the country; burlesque at the 
Strand, and supper at the “ Fly-by-Nights” (literary club), with Burjoice, 
proprietor of the Devon paper, for which you write the weekly leaders. 
And if you have all this trouble in arranging for the amusement of 
private friends, who are not accustomed to gaiety, what are we to do 
with Mossoo, who is steeped in amusement to his very !ips, and who, in- 
deed, lives for little else? You know what he does in his own country, 
and that a little delights him there,—his café-frequenting and domino- 
playing, his shouts of “ verseur” when he wants milk in his coffee, his 
ecstatic delight when the bass-voiced waiter of the Mille Colonnes shouts 
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“Bau-u-um !” in reply ; you know his promenades during the entr’acte 
in the foyer ; you know the gardens he visits,—the Closerie des Lilas, the 
Asniéres, the Mabille, &c.,—and you know what he does there,—his can- 
can and his gyrations, the long-drawn-out inspiration of his “en avant 
deux,” the bounding limb-recklessness of his “ cavalier seul.” You know 
German Mossoo’s guinguettes, Dutch Mossoo’s Lust-héduser, Italian Mos- 
soo’s lazy lounges ; Mr. John Phillip, R.A., has shown you in what 
orange-groves, and in what large-eyed, fan-flirting, mad-driving company, 
Spanish Mossoo spends his leisure hours. And now, what do you propose 
to these various Mossoos as an equivalent ? 

By my faith, I am sorely beaten for a reply. I know well enough 
how Mossoo will amuse himself in the daytime, when he is not at the 
Exhibition,—by going to the shabbiest and dreariest places, where no Lon- 
doner is ever seen. His little hat and his big head shall be seen among 
the Waxworks of Baker Street, his little brown-paper-soled boots shall 
tread that apparently interminable flight of steps leading down to the 
Thames Tunnel, and his stertorous, plethoric panting shall be heard far up 
in mid-air, outside the railing of the Monument. But what shall we do 
with him at night? Of course the theatres rise first in my mind; but 
how will they amuse him? His knowledge of the English language is 
limited, consequently he cannot be expected to follow such a hash of 
that language as is given by the inimitable and never-to-be-sufliciently- 
praised Lord Dundreary—who, by the way, may be called a “ cawicka- 


chaw,” or any thing else, but who is a most accomplished artist. He 
won’t care to see the Phantom, for “two scenes of this drama are by 
M. Alexandre Dumas” (I quote the advertisement), and he has probably 
already seen them in Paris. You might take him to Peep o’ Day, were it 
only to frighten him out of any notion of a probable future rebellious con- 
nexion with Ireland; for Mossoo would fight dreadfully shy of amicable 


relations with a people who carried on “les combats du ‘ faction,” and 


who murdered unprotected women in desolate stone-quarries. I don’t 
think a burlesque would amuse him, even when prepared with all the 
word-torturing ingenuity of Messrs. Brough, Byron, and Buckingham, 
or acted with all the cleverness of Mr. Rogers and Mr. Clark; and we 
could not show him Mr. Robson, if he had—as in all probability he would 
have—seen M. Boutfé. 

Mossoo is, as we know, devoted to music; and here we can offer him 
the two handsomest Opera Houses perhaps in the world, with instru- 
mental and vocal performers selected from every country, and each most 
renowned in his degree. Here, too, can we take him to Morning and 
Evening Concerts of fabulous duration,—to oratorios and other perform- 
ances of the Sacred Harmonics in Exeter Hall,—to private Pianoforte Re- 
citals, and snug’ little Chamber Concerts, where the fugues of Sebastian 
Bach have their dreary worshipers. But Mossoo knows all about this; 
two-thirds of general Mossoodom now here are on speaking or bowing 
terms with professionally fiddling or singing Mossoo; to them the pene- 
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tralia of the Opera Houses are as patent as the Boulevard du Gand: they 
have been into the green-room, and marked the great maecstri seated on 
the red velvet couches, the basses clearing their mighty throats with 
more energy than delicacy, and the tenors sucking their lozenges. To 
him the back-room at the concert-hall, where the singers congregate 
when not on the platform, is no novelty; and though he shall be seen 
occasionally standing in the pit, and gazing with blazing eyes at the 
beauty of the blondes meess anglaises in the boxes, or grinding his teeth 
savagely and hissing “sh—sh” between his teeth, if any one presume 
to whisper while his favourite air is being sung,—yet these experiences 
are all old, and we must take him elsewhere for novelty. 

Whither, then, but to the Music-Halls, those wonderful institutions, 
which, springing up within the last two years, have already secured an 
enormous public of their own, and have gone far towards ruining the 
theatrical managers. Fifteen years ago the singing-rooms of London 
were small, choky, inconvenient rooms, where ribaldry and filth were 
openly chanted, with many leers and winks, amidst the boisterous applause 
of old and young. It is to the credit of Mr. Green, the proprietor of 
Evans’s Hotel, that he banished the disgusting practice, and first intro- 
duced part-singing of a very high order, those portions of the music 
which would ordinarily fall to females being undertaken by young boys. 
For in the matter of the admission of women Mr. Green was a perfect 
monk, and would have none of them—will not to this day; whereby he 
has undoubtedly injured his own interest while upholding his principle. 
For, profiting by Mr. Green’s example, other men have built great gor- 
geous halls in every part of London, fitted with all the ginshop magnifi- 
cence of glass chandelier, paneled wall, and veneered mahogany table 
and rail. They have orchestras with regular conductors, batons, white 
kids, and all; they have stages, and regular companies, male and female, 
some of whom make very large incomes and flit in their broughams from 
one to the other of the—well, music-halls, if you will, but I call them public- 
houses—at which they are engaged. You may argue from this last remark, 
perhaps, that I don’t like the music-halls, and I honestly confess I don’t. 
To me they are most music-hall, most melancholy. I do not “go in” 
with great heart for the education of the masses ; I don’t hold with Avon- 
swan that the people, in their pleasant hours, should never be regaled 
with any thing but Shakespeare’s plays; I don’t myself particularly 
admire sensation dramas,—and therefore, when I was told that these places 
were exactly what we had long required in England,—that they were 
crowded every night with men and their wives, that the working-classes 
were refreshed with concerted pieces, and salmis from our best operas, 
well-executed, which they listened to with the very greatest attention, 
—I thought that,—from circumstances, having given up such enter- 
tainments for some years, and being rather rococo and behind the time 
in such matters, —I would constitute myself a Special Commission, 
and examine into the truth of what I had heard. I did so; and “ went 
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the rounds,” in the stalls and the dearer places. I saw men to the full 
extent as slangy, and, indeed, precisely of the same stamp, as those one re- 
collected at the old singing-houses ; and women, bold, flashy, and insolent 
—the Casino fraviata in another place. In the body of the room I found 
working-men certainly, and their wives and sisters apparently with them, 
drinking beer and smoking pipes, after their usual stolid fashion. But I 
am bound to say that I did not find that the concerted pieces, and the 
opera morceaux, were listened to with the greatest attention. Certdinly, 
when the singers appeared upon the stage (the ladies were more gorgeous in 
apparel than any thing I have ever seen out ofa valentine), a solemn dread 
seemed to fall upon the working-people at the unwonted grandeur of the 
sight; but by the time the singing began, they had recovered them- 
selves and were in full chat. I heard one man express to his wife his 
opinion that the soprano (“ that-un in blue,” he called her) was a “won- 
ner ;” and an old woman next me was apparently disappointed with the 
figure of another of the ladies, whom she declared to be as “ fat as fat.” 
Speculation was rife as to the salaries of various of the professionals, 
and as to what some of the dresses had cost; and there was quite a 
lively discussion as to whether a gentleman in more curiously crumpled 
black trousers than I have ever seen in my life did or did not wear 
a wig. But they chattered and chaffed all through the selection from 
the Zrovatore, and only subsided into silence when “ Leonardo, the 
Flying Bat from Brazil,’ or some such person, in tight fleshings and 
with a fillet round his head, began swinging himself from rope to 
rope across the hall. I dare say what he did was very wonderful, and 
quite justified the plaudits it received; but I am bound to say that I 
shut my eyes at his first bound, and did not open them again until a 
roar of laughter announced the arrival of another genius. I looked, and 
saw a man in‘something like a striped Pierrot dress, with a high conical 
cap, and, by his appearance, and from the tune which the band struck up, 
I recognised one ofthe most popular personages of the day, known as 
“The Perfect Cure.” |He sang what was, I think, the most soul-depress- 
ing ballad I ever, listened to, jumping up and down all the time in a very 
agile manner; but, dreary and monotonous as his performance was to me, 
it delighted the audience, who raved and shouted and screeched their ap- 
plause, and who, when the poor man was breathless (he jumped without 
ceasing for two minutes and one second—the period is generally exag- 
gerated, but I timed him by my watch), wanted him to do it all over 
again. I don’t think it was at the same place, but it was during the 
same evening, that I saw equal delight exhibited at the performance of a 
man who sang a song about Aunt Sally, with a chorus which began, 
“ Oh,—ho—i—ho! what a comical girl am I!” and as he asserted his 
comicality he sprang round and showed us his back, made up to repre- 
sent the heroine of the distinguished pastime. A man dressed up like an 
old maid, and leading a stuffed dog by astring; a dreadful individual who 
made a mock stump oration of the direst nonsense, but the introduction 
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into which oi the phrase “or any other man” caused the audience the 
highest delight; a lady known as the “ fascinating Mrs. Somebody,” with 
a voice enough to fill the International Exhibition, who laid her finger on 
her lip and shouted something about “ Do, dear, do, dear, do ;”—all 
these I saw in the course of that eventful night, and all these are, I be- 
lieve, still to the fore for the amusement and delectation of Mossoo. I 
don’t think they would amuse him ; I don’t think that all the resources 
of the various establishments which advertise themselves in my beloved 
Era,—say, for instance (don’t hold me responsible for the sense, grammar, 
or any thing, they are all quotations) La Reine de Gymnaste, the Marvels 
of Peru, the Brothers Shapcott, led by the smallest drummer in the world, 
the fascinating serio-comic, the irresistibly funny fellow, the favourite 
characteristic singer, and the world-famed double duettists,—would have 
much effect on Mossoo; and I believe he would be adamant even to the 
charms of the inimitable burlesque extravaganza of “Aint She Werry 
Shy?” No, the music-halls won’t do, clearly, and we must try some- 
where else. 

What, then, can we do with him? Shall we take him to see the na- 
tional sports of our country, le boxe Anglais? Here is a chance; for this 
bill informs us that, in order to “ Honour the Brave,” all the pluck of Old 
England is going to rally round Bill Somebody, after his gallant mill with 
Tom Somebody else. This way, Mossoo, keep close to me, and button 
your coat, for the hangers-on of the noble science, the scum floating round 
the head-punchers and nose-breakers, have their own notions of appropri- 
ation, and, if you don’t look out, that noble gold watch, with chain and 
bréloques, bought from Leroy, will infallibly be confiscated. Not very 
lively, is it, Mossoo? genial smell of gas, orange-peel, and humanity, and 
not too much light. That’s the platform where the men spar, and that 
little man in the tight trousers is the introducer and master of the cere- 
monies. See, here are two of the gladiators in their Jersey shirts, and 
with the gloves on. They set to smartly enough, and I think Mossoo 
likes this; his little eyes twinkle and his nostrils dilate; there is quite 
enough of the savage animal in Mossoo to make such a sight as this yield 
him gratification, though he pretends to think it low and brutal, forget- 
ting the savate and one or two other little institutions which he has left 
at home. 

No, Mossoo! I cannot take you to the combats des cogs, because 
there are none now publicly held; and I am not of that noble set of which 
Sir Charles Cochin and Viscount Spurrier,are, I believe, distinguished mem- 
bers, and which yet both breeds birds and has secret fighting matches. 
Neither am I—and I would I were‘for your sake—one of the intimates of 
Runkinson, known as “Count Rumkinson,” partner in the drapery firm 
of Rumkinson, Reps, and Grodenapp, who in his private capacity is 
wildly devoted to sport of a certain kind, and whose “ place” at Ching- 
ford is a’wonder. Out beyond the stables—the stables are wonders in 
themselves—there is a circular brick building, lined with polished oak, 
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and fitted up all round with dens, cages, hutches, and kennels. Here, 
as they tell me, are to be found dog's of every known kind, from toy-terriers 
and long-eared King Charles’s to the boule-dogue (out of whom you’ve made 
so much capital, Mossoo), with his re¢rousse nose and general amiability 
of expression. In the centre of this room is a circle of polished oak stand- 
ing some three feet high, and forming a pit, in the interior of which have 
many pleasant combats been held,—civil war between the dogs, aggressive 
onslaught on rats,—fine, slim-bodied, flat-headed rats, brought out of the 
hold of an East Indiaman, and endowed with fighting power and life— 
tenacity perfectly marvellous; and here too, on state occasions, when 
some of Rumkinson’s particular friends have been dining with him, has a 
badger (who lives on the premises) been deposited at the bottom of a 
barrel placed on its side, and thence “ drawn,” after a terrific combat, by 
the dogs. This is what I could show you at Rumkinson’s, Mossoo, if I 
knew that worthy, but I don’t; and though we could see the rat man- 
gling and other delicacies in the purlieus of Hoxton, and the penetralia of 
St. Luke’s, I don’t think either you or I would be much edified. 

So still the problem, Given Mossoo, how to amuse him, remains 
unanswered. I allow Cremorne,—allow it to be better, so far as my 
recollection serves me, than any thing any Mossoo has in his own country 
in the way of public gardens. I know that from the top of Richmond 
Hill, by the Star and Garter, he will see a panorama of beauty,—a blend- 
ing of wood, water, and meadow-land,—which shall dwarf St. Germain 


even in his prejudiced eyes, and be incomparably superior to any 
thing else of the same kind. I know the effect of the chestnuts at 
Bushey, and the lovely promenade by Virginia Water; I know the 
solemn grandeur of Windsor Castle, and the glorious river-bordered land- 
scape of the Thames between Richmond and Reading. But Mossoo, 
by temperament and habit, requires more highly-peppered amusement 
than these afford; and still I ask, Where shall we find it for him ? 


EpmuND YATES. 
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Aurora Sloyd. 


CuaptTer XVI. 

MR. JAMES CONYERS. 
Tue first week in July brought James Conyers, the new trainer, to 
Mellish Park. John had made no particular inquiries as to the man’s 
character of any of his former employers, as a word from Mr. Pastern 
was all-sufficient. 

Mr. Mellish had endeavoured to discover the cause of Aurora’s agita- 
tion at the reading of Mr. Pastern’s letter. She had fallen like a dead 
creature at his feet; she had been hysterical throughout the remainder of 
the day, and delirious in the ensuing night, but she had not uttered one 
word calculated to throw any light upon the secret of her strange mani- 
festation of emotion. 

Her husband sat by her bedside upon the day after that on which she 
had fallen into the death-like swoon; watching her with a grave, anxious 
face, and earnest eyes that never wandered from her own. 

He was suffering very much the same agony that Talbot Bulstrode 
had endured at Felden on the receipt of his mother’s letter. The dark 
wall was slowly rising and separating him from the woman he loved. He 
was now to discover the tortures known only to the husband whose wife 
is parted from him by that which has more power to sever than any 
width of land or wild extent of ocean—a secret. 

He watched the pale face lying on the pillow; the large, black, 
haggard eyes, wide open, and looking blankly out at the far-away purple 
tree-tops in the horizon; but there was no clue to the mystery in any 
line of that beloved countenance ; there was little more than an expression 
of weariness, as if the soul, looking out of that white face, was so utterly 
enfeebled as to have lost all power to feel any thing but a vague yearning 
for rest. 

The wide casement-windows were open, but the day was hot and 
oppressive—oppressively still and sunny; the landscape sweltering under 
a yellow haze, as if the very atmosphere had been opaque with melted 
gold. Even the roses in the garden seemed to feel the influence of the 
blazing summer sky, dropping their heavy heads like human sufferers 
from headache. The mastiff Bow-wow, lying under an acacia upon the 
lawn, was as peevish as any captious elderly gentleman, and snapped spite- 
fully at a frivolous butterfly that wheeled, and spun, and threw summer- 
saults about the dog’s head. Beautiful as was this summer’s day, it was 
one on which people are apt to lose their tempers, and quarrel with each 
other, by reason of the heat; every man feeling a secret conviction that his 
neighbour is in some way to blame for the sultriness of the atmosphere, 
and that it would be cooler if he were out of the way. It was one of 


those days on which invalids are especially fractious, and hospital-nurses 
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murmur at their vocation; a day on which third-class passengers travelling 
long distances by excursion-train are savagely clamorous for beer at every 
station, and hate each other for the narrowness and hardness of the carriage- 
seats, and for the inadequate means of ventilation provided by the Railway 
Company ; a day on which stern business-men revolt against the cease- 
less grinding of the wheel, and, suddenly reckless of consequences, rush 
wildly to the Crown and Sceptre, to cool their overheated systems with 
water souchy and still hock; an abnormal day, upon which the machinery 
of every-day life gets out of order, and runs riot throughout twelve suffo- 
cating hours. 

John Mellish, sitting patiently by his wife’s side, thought very little 
of the summer weather. I doubt if he knew whether the month was 
January or June. For him earth only held one creature, and she was ill 
and in distress—distress from which he was powerless to save her— 
distress the very nature of which he was ignorant. 

His voice trembled when he spoke to her. 

“ My darling, you have been very ill,” he said. 

She looked at him with a smile so unlike her own that it was more 
painful to him to see than the loudest agony of tears, and stretched out her 
hand. He took the burning hand in his, and held it while he talked to her. 

“Yes, dearest, you have been ill; but Morton says the attack was 
merely hysterical, and that you will be yourself again to-morrow, so there’s 
no occasion for anxiety on that score. What grieves me, darling, is to 
see that there issomething on your mind; something which has been the 
real cause of your illness.” 

She turned her face upon the pillow, and tried to snatch her hand 
from his in her impatience, but he held it tightly in both his own. 

“ Does my speaking of yesterday distress you, Aurora?” he asked 
gravely. 

“ Distress me? Qh, no !” 

“ Then tell me, darling, why the mention of that man, the trainer’s 
name, had such a terrible effect upon you.” 

“The doctor told you that the attack was hysterical,” she said 
coldly ; “ I suppose I was hysterical and nervous yesterday.” 

“ But the name, Aurora, the name. This James Conyers, who is he?’ 
He felt the hand he held tighten convulsively upon his own, as he men- 
tioned the trainer’s name. 

“Who is this man? Tell me, Aurora. For God’s sake, tell me the 
truth.” 

She turned her face towards him once more, as he said this. 

“Tf you only want the truth from me, John, you must ask me no- 
thing. Remember what I said to you at the Chfteau d’Arques. It 
was a secret that parted me from Talbot Bulstrode. You trusted me 
then, John,—you must trust me to the end; or if you cannot trust me” 
—she stopped suddenly, and the tears welled slowly up to her large, 
mournful eyes, as she looked at her husband. 
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“ What, dearest ?” 

“We must part; as Talbot and I parted.” 

“Part!” he cried; “my love, my love! Do you think there is any 
thing upon this earth strong enough to part us, except death? Do you 
think that any combination of circumstances, however strange, however 
inexplicable, would ever cause me to doubt your honour; or to tremble for 
my own? Could I be-here if I doubted you? could I sit by your side, 
asking you these questions, if I feared the issue? Nothing shall shake 
my confidence; nothing can. But have pity on me; think how bitter a 
grief it is to sit here, with your hand in mine, and to know that there is a 
secret between us. Aurora, tell me,—this man, this Conyers,—what is 
he, and who is he ?” 

“You know that as well as I do. A groom once; afterwards a 
jockey; and now a trainer.” 

“ But you know him ?” 

“T have seen him.” 

“ When ?” 

“Some years ago, when he was in my father’s service.” 

John Mellish breathed more freely for a moment. The man had been 
a groom at Felden Woods, that was all. This accounted for the fact of 
Aurora’s recognising his name, but not for her agitation. He was no 
nearer the clue to the mystery than before. 

“ James Conyers was in your father’s service,” he said thoughtfully ; 
“but why should the mention of his name yesterday have caused you 
such emotion ?” 

“T cannot tell you.” 

“Tt is another secret, then, Aurora,” he said reproachfully ; “or has 
this man any thing to do with the old secret of which you told me at the 
Chateau d’Arques ?” 

She did not answer him. 

“ Ah, I see; I understand, Aurora,” he added, after a pause. “ This 
man was a servant at Felden Woods; a spy, perhaps; and he discovered 
the secret, and traded upon it, as servants often have done before. This 
caused your agitation at hearing his name. You were afraid that he 
would come here and annoy you, making use of this secret to extort 
money, and keeping you in perpetual terror of him. I think I can un- 
derstand it all. I am right; am I not?” 

She looked at him with something of the expression of a hunted 
animal that finds itself at bay. 

“Yes, John.” 

“This man—this groom —knows something of—of the secret.” 

“ He does.” 

John Mellish turned away his head, and buried his face in his hands. 
What cruel anguish! what bitter degradation! This man, a groom, a 
servant, was in the confidence of his wife, and had such power to harass 
and alarm her, that the very mention of his name was enough to cast 
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her to the earth, as if stricken by sudden death. What, in the name of 
heaven, could this secret be, which was in the keeping of a servant, and 
yet could not be told to him? He bit his lip till his strong teeth met 
upon the quivering flesh, in the silent agony of that thought. What 
could it be? He had sworn, only a minute before, to trust in her blindly 
to the end; and yet, and yet— His massive frame shook from head to 
heel in that noiseless struggle; doubt and despair rose like twin-demons 
in his soul; but he wrestled with them, and overcame them; and, turn- 
ing with a white face to his wife, said quietly, 

“T will press these painful questions no further, Aurora. I will write 
to Pastern, and tell him that the man will not suit us; and—” 

He was rising to leave her bedside, when she laid her hand upon his 
arm. 

“Don’t write to Mr. Pastern, John,” she said; “the man will suit 
you very well, Idare say. I had rather he came.” 

“ You wish him to come here.” 

“Ta.” 

“ But he will annoy you; he will try to extort money from you.” 

“‘He would do that in any case, since he is alive. I thought that he 
was dead.” 

“Then you really wish him to come here ?” 

“T do.” 

John Mellish left his wife’s room inexpressibly relieved. The secret 
could not be so very terrible after all, since she was willing that the man 
who knew it should come to Mellish Park; where there was at least a 
remote chance of his revealing it to her husband. Perhaps, after all, this 
mystery involved others rather than herself,—her father’s commercial 
integrity—her mother? He had heard very little of her mother’s his- 
tory; perhaps she— Pshaw, why weary himself with speculative sur- 
mises? he had promised to trust her, and the hour had come in which he 
was called upon to keep his promise. He wrote to Mr. Pastern, accepting 
his recommendation of James Conyers, and waited rather impatiently to 
see what kind of man the trainer was. 

He received a letter from Conyers, very well written and worded, to 
the effect that he would arrive at Mellish Park upon the 3d of July. 

Aurora had recoyered from her brief hysterical attack when this let- 
ter arrived; but as she was still weak and out of spirits, her medical man 
recommended change of air; so Mr. and Mrs. Mellish drove off to Harro- 
gate upon the 28th of June, leaving Mrs. Powell behind them at the park. 

The ensign’s widow had been scrupulously kept out of Aurora’s room 
during her short illness; being held at bay by John, who coolly shut the 
door in the lady’s sympathetic face, telling her that he’d wait upon his 
wife himself, and that when he wanted female assistance he would ring 
for Mrs. Mellish’s maid. 

Now Mrs. Walter Powell, being afflicted with that ravenous curiosity 
common to people who live in other people’s houses, felt herself deeply 
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injured by this line of conduct. There were mysteries and secrets afloat, 
and she was not to be allowed to discover them; there was a skeleton in 
the house, and she was not to anatomise the bony horror. She scented 
trouble and sorrow as carnivorous animals scent their prey ; and yet she 
who hated Aurora was not to be allowed to riot at the unnatural feast. 

Why is it’ that the dependents in a household are so feverishly in- 
quisitive about the doings and sayings, the manners and customs, the 
joys and sorrows, of those who employ them? Is it that, having abne- 
gated for themselves all active share in life, they take an unhealthy 
interest in those who are in the thick of the strife? Is it because, being 
cut off in a great measure by the nature of their employment from family 
ties and family pleasures, they feel a malicious delight in all family trials 
and vexations, and the ever-recurring breezes which disturb the domes- 
tic atmosphere. Remember this, husbands and wives, fathers and sons, 
mothers and daughters, brothers and sisters, when you quarrel. Your 
servants enjoy the fun. Surely that recollection ought to be enough to 
keep you for ever peaceful and friendly. Your servants listen at your 
doors, and repeat your spiteful speeches in the kitchen, and watch you 
while they wait at table, and understand every sarcasm, every innuendo, 
every look, as well as those at whom the cruel glances and the stinging words 
are aimed. They understand your sulky silence, your studied and over- 
acted politeness. The most polished form your hate and anger can take 
is as transparent to those household spies as if you threw knives at each 
other, or pelted your enemy with the side-dishes and vegetables, after 
the fashion of disputants in a pantomime. Nothing that is done in 
the parlour is lost upon these quiet, well-behaved watchers from the 
kitchen. ‘They laugh at you; nay worse, they pity you. They discuss 
your affairs, and make out your income, and settle what you can afford to 
do and what you can’t afford to do; they prearrange the disposal of your 
wife’s fortune, and look prophetically forward to the day when you will avail 
yourself of the advantages of the new Bankruptcy Act. They know why 
you live on bad terms with your eldest daughter, and why your favourite 
son was turned out of doors; and they take a morbid interest in every 
dismal secret of your life. You don’t allow them followers; you look 
blacker than thunder if you see Mary’s sister or John’s poor old mother 
sitting meekly in your hall; you are surprised if the postman brings 
them letters, and attribute the fact to the pernicious system of over- 
educating the masses; you shut them from their homes and their kindred, 
their lovers and their friends; you deny them books, you grudge them a 
peep at your newspaper; and then you lift up your eyes and wonder at 
them because they are inquisitive, and because the staple of their talk is 
scandal and gossip. 

Mrs. Walter Powell, having been treated by most of her employers, as 
a species of upper servant, had acquired all the instincts of a servant; and 
she determined to leave no means untried in order to discover the cause 
of Aurora’s illness, which the doctor had darkly hinted to her had 
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more to do with the mind than the body. John Mellish had ordered a 
carpenter to repair the lodge at the north gate, for the accommodation 
of James Conyers; and John’s old trainer, Langley, was to receive his 
colleague and introduce him to the stables. 

The new trainer made his appearance at the lodge-gates in the glow- 
ing July sunset; he was accompanied by no less a person than Steeve 
Hargraves the Softy, who had been lurking about the station upon the 
look out for a, job, and who had been engaged by Mr. Conyers to carry 
his portmanteau. 

To the surprise of the trainer, Stephen Hargraves set down his burden 
at the park gates. 

“You'll have to find some one else to carry it th’ rest ’t’ ro-ad,” he 
said, touching his greasy cap, and extending his broad palm to receive 
the expected payment. 

Mr. James Conyers was rather a dashing fellow, with no small 
amount of that quality which is generally termed “swagger,” so ‘he 
turned sharply round upon the Softy and asked him what the devil he 
meant. 

“T mean that I mayn’t go inside yon gates,” muttered Stephen 
Hargraves; “I mean that I’ve been turned out of yon place that I’ve 
lived in, man and boy, for forty year,—turned out like a dog, neck and 
crop.” 

Mr. Conyers threw away the stump of his cigar and stared super- 
ciliously at the Softy. 

“What does the man mean?” he asked of the woman who had opened 
the gates. 

“Why, poor fellow, he’s a bit fond, sir, and him and Mrs. Mellish 
didn’t get on very well: she has a rare spirit, and I have heard that she 
horsewhipped him for beating her favourite dog. Any ways, master 
turned him out of his service.” 

“ Because my lady had horsewhipped him. Servants’-hall justice all 
the world over,” said the trainer, laughing, and lighting a second cigar 
from a metal fusee-box in his waistcoat-pocket. 

“Yes, that’s justice, aint it?” the Softy said eagerly. “ You wouldn’t 
like to be turned out of a place as you'd lived in forty year, would you? 
But Mrs. Mellish has a rare spirit, bless her pretty face !” 

The blessing enunciated by Mr. Stephen Hargraves had such a very 
ominous sound, that the new trainer, who was evidently a shrewd, ob- 
servant fellow, took his cigar from his mouth on purpose to stare at him. 
The white face, lighted up by a pair of red eyes with a dim glimmer in 
them, was by no means the most agreeable of countenances; but Mr. 
Conyers looked at the man for some moments, holding him by the collar 
of his coat in order to do so with more deliberation: then pushing the 
Softy away with an affably contemptuous gesture, he said, laughing, 

“You're a character, my friend, it strikes me; and not too safe a 
character either. I’m dashed if I should like to offend you. There’s 
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a shilling for your trouble, my man,” he added, tossing the money into 
Steeve’s extended palm with careless dexterity. 

“T suppose I can leave my portmanteau here till to-morrow, ma’am ?” 
he said, turning to the woman at the lodge. “I'd carry it down to the 
house myself if I wasn’t lame.” 

He was such a handsome fellow, and had such an easy, careless manner, 
that the simple Yorkshire woman was quite subdued by his fascinations. 

“Leave it here, sir, and welcome,” she said, curtseying, “and my 
master shall take it to the house for you as soon as he comesin. Begging 
your pardon, sir, but I suppose you’re the new gentleman that’s expected 
in the stables ?” 

“ Precisely.” 

“Then I was to tell you, sir, that they’ve fitted up the north lodge for 
you; but you was to please go straight to the house, and the housekeeper 
was to make you comfortable and give you a bed for to-night.” 

Mr. Conyers nodded, thanked her, wished her good night, and 
limped slowly away, through the shadows of the evening, and under the 
shelter of the over-arching trees. He stepped aside from the broad car- 
riage-drive on to the dewy turf that bordered it, choosing the softest, 
mossiest places with a sybarite’s instinct. Look at him as he takes his 
slow way under those glorious branches, in the holy stillness of the 
summer sunset, his face sometimes lighted by the low, lessening rays, 
sometimes dark with the shadows from the leaves above his head. He 
is wonderfully handsome—wonderfully and perfectly handsome—the very 
perfection of physical beauty; faultless in proportion, as if each line 
in his face and form had been measured by the sculptor’s rule, and 
carved by the sculptor’s chisel. He is a man about whose beauty there 
can be no dispute, whose perfection servant-maids and duchesses must 
alike confess—albeit they are not bound to admire; yet it is rather a 
sensual type of beauty, this splendour of form and colour, unallied to any 
special charm of expression. Look at him now, as he stops to rest, lean- 
ing against the trunk of a tree, and smoking his big cigar with easy 
enjoyment. He is thinking. His dark-blue eyes, deeper in colour by 
reason of the thick black lashes which fringe them, are half closed, and 
have a dreamy, semi-sentimental expression, which might lead you to 
suppose the man was musing upon the beauty of the summer sunset. He 
is thinking of his losses on the Chester Cup, the wages he is to get from 
John Mellish, and the perquisites likely to appertain to the situation. You 
give him credit for thoughts to match with his dark, violet-hued eyes, and 
the exquisite modelling of his mouth and chin; you give him a mind as 
wsthetically perfect as his face and figure, and you recoil on discovering 
what a vulgar every-day sword may lurk under that beautiful scabbard. 
Mr. James Conyers is, perhaps, no worse than other men of his station ; 
but he is decidedly no better. He is only very much handsomer; and 
you have no right to be angry with him because his opinions and senti- 
ments are exactly what they would have been if he lad had red hair and 
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a pug nose. With what wonderful wisdom has George Eliot told us 
that people are not any better because they have long eyelashes! Yet it 
must be that there is something anomalous in this outward beauty and 
inward ugliness; for, in spite of all experience, we revolt against it, and 
are incredulous to the last, believing that the palace which is outwardly 
so splendid can scarcely be ill furnished within. Heaven help the woman 
who sells her heart for a handsome face, and awakes, when the bargain 
has been struck, to discover the foolishness of such an exchange. 

It took Mr. Conyers a long while to walk from the lodge to the 
house. I do not know how, technically, to describe his lameness. He 
had fallen, with his horse, in the Prussian steeple-chase, which had so 
nearly cost him his life, and his left leg had been terribly injured. The 
bones had been set by wonderful German surgeons, who put the shattered 
leg together as if it had been a Chinese puzzle, but who, with all their 
skill, could not prevent the contraction of the sinews, which had left the 
jockey lamed for life, and no longer fit to ride in any race whatever. He 
was of the middle height, and weighed something over eleven stone, 
and had never ridden except in Continental steeple-chases. 

Mr. James Conyers paused a few paces from the house, and gravely 
contemplated the irregular pile of buildings before him. 

“A snug crib,” he muttered ; “ plenty of tin hereabouts, I should 
think, from the look of the place.” 

Being ignorant of the geography of the neighbourhood, and being, 
moreover, by no means afflicted by an excess of modesty, Mr. Conyers 
went straight to the principal door, and rang the bell sacred to visitors 
and the family. 

He was admitted by a grave old man-servant, who, after deliberately 
inspecting his brown shooting-coat, coloured shirt-front, and felt hat, 
asked him, with considerable asperity, what he was pleased to want. 

Mr. Conyers explained that he was the new trainer, and that he 
wished to see the housekeeper ; but he had hardly finished doing so, when 
a door in an angle of the hall was softly opened, and Mrs. Walter Powell 
peeped out of the snug little apartment sacred to her hours of privacy. 

“Perhaps the young man will be so good as to step in here,” she 
said, addressing herself apparently to space, but indirectly to James 
Conyers. 

The young man took off his hat, uncovering a mass of luxuriant 
brown curls, and limped across the hall in obedience to Mrs. Powell’s 
invitation. 

“T dare say I shall be able to give you any information you require.” 

James Conyers smiled, wondering whether the bilious-looking party, 
as he mentally designated Mrs. Powell, could give him any information 
about the York summer meeting; but he bowed politely, and said he 
merely wanted to know where he was to hang out—he stopped and 
apologised—where he was to sleep that night, and whether there were 
any letters for him. But Mrs. Powell was by no means inclined to let 
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him off so cheaply. She set to work to pump him, and laboured so 
assiduously that she soon exhausted that very small amount of intelli- 
gence which he was disposed to afford her, being perfectly aware of the 
process to which he was subjected, and more than equal to the lady in 
dexterity. The ensign’s widow, therefore, ascertained little more than 
that Mr. Conyers was a perfect stranger to John Mellish and his wife, 
neither of whom he had ever seen. 

Having failed to gain much by this interview, Mrs. Powell was 
anxious to bring it to a speedy termination. 

“Perhaps you would like a glass of wine after your walk ?” she said ; 
“T’ll ring for some, and I can inquire at the same time about your letters. 
I dare say you are anxious to hear from the relatives you have left at 

home.” 
Mr. Conyers smiled for the second time. He had neither had a 
home nor any relatives to speak of, since the most infantine period of his 
existence; but had been thrown upon the world a sharp-witted adven- 
turer at seven or eight years old. ‘Ihe “relatives” for whose communi- 
cation he was looking out so eagerly were members of the humbler class 
of bookmen with whom he did business. 

The servant despatched by Mrs. Powell returned with a decanter of 
sherry and about half-a-dozen letters for Mr. Conyers. 

“You'd better bring the lamp, William,” said Mrs. Powell, as the 
man left the room; “ for I’m sure you'll never be able to read your letters 
by this light,” she added politely to Mr. Conyers. 

The fact was, that Mrs. Powell, afflicted by that diseased curiosity of 
which I have spoken, wanted to know what kind of correspondents these 
were whose letters the trainer was so anxious to receive, and sent for the 
lamp in order that she might get the full benefit of any scraps of in- 
formation to be got at by rapid glances and dexterously stolen peeps. 

The servant brought a brilliant camphine-lamp, and Mr. Conyers, 
not at all abashed by Mrs. Powell’s condescension, drew his chair close 
to the table, and after tossing off a glass of sherry, settled himself to the 
perusal of his letters. 

The ensign’s widow, with some needlework in her hand, sat directly 
opposite to him at the small round table, with nothing but the pedestal 
of the lamp between them. 

James Conyers took up the first letter, examined the superscription 
and seal, tore open the envelope, read the brief communication upon half 
a sheet of note-paper, and thrust it into his waistcoat-pocket. Mrs. 
Powell, using her eyes to the utmost, saw nothing but a few lines in a 
scratchy plebeian handwriting, and a signature which, seen at a disad- 
vantage upside-down, didn’t look unlike ‘Johnson.’ The second envelope 
contained only a tissue-paper betting-list ; the third held a dirty scrap of 
paper with a few words scrawled in pencil; but at sight of the upper- 
most envelope of the remaining three Mr. James Conyers started as if he 
had been shot. Mrs. Powell looked from the face of the trainer to the 
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superscription of the letter, and was scarcely less surprised than Mr. 
Conyers. The superscription was in the handwriting of Aurora Mellish. 

It was a peculiar hand; a hand about which there could be no mis- 
take ; not an elegant Italian hand, sloping, slender, and feminine, but 
large and bold, with ponderous up-strokes and down-strokes, easy to 
recognise at a greater distance than that which separated Mrs. Powell 
from the trainer. There was no room for any doubt. Mrs. Mellish had 
written to her husband’s servant, and the man was evidently familiar 
with her hand, yet surprised at receiving her letter. 

He tore open the envelope, and read the contents eagerly twice 
over, frowning darkly as he read. 

Mrs. Powell suddenly remembered that she had left part of her . 
needlework upon a cheffonier behind the young man’s chair, and rose 
quietly to fetch it. He was so much engrossed by the letter in his hand 
that he was not aware of the pale face which peered for one brief moment 
over his shoulder, as the faded, hungry eyes stole a glance at the writing 
on the page. 

The letter was written on the first side of a sheet of note-paper, with 
only a few words carried over to the second page. It was this second 
page which Mrs. Powell saw. The words written at the top of the leaf 
were these,—“ Above all, express no surprise. A.” 

There was no ordinary conclusion to the letter; no other signature 
than this big capital A. 


CuapTer XVII. 


THE TRAINER'S MESSENGER. 


Mr. James Conyers made himself very much at home at Mellish 
Park. Poor Langley, the invalid trainer, who was a Yorkshireman, 
felt himself almost bewildered by the easy insolence of the town-bred 
trainer. He looked so much too handsome and dashing for his office, that 
the grooms and stable-boys bowed down to him, and paid court to him as 
they had never done to simple Langley, who had been very often obliged 
to enforce his commands with a horsewhip or a serviceable leather strap. 
James Conyers’s handsome face was a capital with which that gentleman 
knew very well how to trade, and he took the full amount of interest 
that was to be got for it without compunction. I am sorry to be obliged 
to confess that this man, who had sat in the artists’ studios and the life 
academies for Apollo and Antinous was selfish to the backbone; and so 
long as he was well fed and clothed and housed and provided for, cared 
very little whence the food and clothing came, or who kept the house 
that sheltered him, or filled the purse which he jingled in his trousers- 
pocket. Heaven forbid that I should be called upon for his biography. 
I only know that he sprang from the mire of the streets, like some male 
Aphrodite rising from the mud; that he was a blackleg in the gutter at 
four years of age, and a welsher in the matter of marbles and hardbake 
before his fifth birthday. Even then he was for ever reaping the advan- 
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tage of a handsome face; for tender-hearted matrons, who would have 
been deaf to the cries of a snub-nosed urchin, petted and compassion- 
ated the pretty boy. 

In his earliest childhood he learned therefore to trade upon his beauty, 
and to get the most that he could for that merchandise; and he grew up 
utterly unprincipled, and carried his handsome face out into the world 
to help him on to fortune. He was extravagant, lazy, luxurious, and 
selfish; but he had that easy indifferent grace of manner which passes 
with shallow observers for good-nature. He would not have gone three 
paces out of his way to serve his best friend; but he smiled and showed 
his handsome white teeth with equal liberality to all his acquaintance ; 
and took credit for being a frank, generous-hearted fellow on the strength 
of that smile. He was skilled in the uses of that gilt gingerbread of 
generosity which so often passes current for sterling gold. He was dex- 
terous in the handling of those cogged dice which have all the rattle of 
the honest ivories. A slap on the back, a hearty shake of the hand, 
often went as far from him as the loan of a sovereign from another man 
and Jim Conyers was firmly believed in by the doubtful gentleman with 
whom he associated, as a good-natured fellow who was nobody’s enemy 
but his own. He had that superficial Cockney cleverness which is 
generally called knowledge of the world,—knowledge of the worst side of 
the world,—and utter ignorance of all that is noble upon earth, it might 
perhaps be more justly called; he had matriculated in the streets of 
London, and graduated on the race-course ; he had never read any higher 
literature than the Sunday papers and the Racing Calendar, but he 
contrived to make a very little learning goa long way, and was generally 
spoken of by his employers as a superior young man, considerably above 
his station. 

Mr. Conyers expressed himself very well contented with the rustic 
lodge which had been chosen for his dwelling-house. He condescend- 
ingly looked on while the stable-lads carried the furniture, selected for 
him by the housekeeper from the spare servants’ rooms, from the house 
to the lodge, and assisted in the arrangement of the tiny rustic chambers, 
limping about in his shirt-sleeves, and showing himself wonderfully handy 
with a hammer and a pocket full of nails. He sat upon a table and 
drank beer with such charming affability, that the stable-lads were as 
grateful to him as if he had treated them to that beverage. Indeed, 
seeing the frank cordiality with which James Conyers smote the lads 
upon the back, and prayed them to be active with the can, it was almost 
difficult to remember that he was not the giver of the feast, and that it 
was Mr. John Mellish who would have to pay the brewer’s bill. What, 
amongst all the virtues which adorn this earth, can be more charming 
than the generosity of upper servants! With what hearty hospitality 
they pass the bottle! how liberally they throw the seven-shilling gunpow- 
der into the teapot! how unsparingly they spread the twenty-penny fresh 
butter on the toast! and what a glorious welcome they give to the droppers- 
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in of the servants’ hall! It is scarcely wonderful that the recipients of their 
bounty forget that it is the master of the household who will be called 
upon for the expenses of the banquet, and who will look ruefully at the 
total of the quarter’s housekeeping. 

It was not to be supposed that so dashing a fellow as Mr. James 
Conyers could, in the lodginghouse-keepers’ patois, “do for” himself. 
He required a humble drudge to black his boots, make his bed, boil his 
kettle, cook his dinner, and keep the two little chambers at the lodge in 
decent order. Casting about in a reflective mood for a fitting person for 
this office, his recreant fancy hit upon Steeve Hargraves the Softy. He 
was sitting upon the sill of an open window in the little parlour of the 
lodge, smoking a cigar and drinking out of a can of beer, when this idea 
came into his head. He was so tickled by the notion, that he took his 
cigar from his mouth in order to laugh at his ease. 

“The man’s a character,” he said, still laughing, “and I’ll have him 
to wait upon me. He’s been forbid the place, has he? Turned out neck 
and crop because my Lady Highropes horsewhipped him. Never mind 
that; J’/7 give him leave to come back, if it’s only for the fun of the 
thing.” 

He limped out upon the high-road half an hour after this, and went 
into the village to find Steeve Hargraves. He had little difficulty in 
doing this, as every body knew the Softy, and a chorus of boys volun- 
teered to fetch him from the house of the doctor, in whose service he did 
odd jobs, and brought him to Mr. Conyers five minutes afterwards, look- 
ing very hot and dirty, but as pale of complexion as usual. 

Stephen Hargraves agreed very readily to abandon his present occu- 
pation and to wait upon the trainer, in consideration of five shillings a 
week and his board and lodging; but his countenance fell when he dis- 
covered that Mr. Conyers was in the service of John Mellish and lived 
on the outskirts of the park. 

“You're afraid of setting foot upon his estate, are you?” said the 
trainer, laughing. ‘“ Never mind, Steeve, J give you leave to come, and 
I should like to see the man or woman in that house who’ll interfere 
with any whim of mine. J give you leave. You understand.” 

The Softy touched his cap and tried to look as if he understood; but 
it was very evident that he did not understand, and it was some time 
before Mr. Conyers could persuade him that his life would be safe within 
the gates of Mellish Park; but he was ultimately induced to trust himself 
at the north lodge, and promised to present himself there in the course 
of the evening. 

Now Mr. James Conyers had exerted himself as much in order to 
overcome the cowardly objections of this rustic clown as he could have 
done if Steeve Hargraves had been the most accomplished body servant 
in the three ridings. Perhaps there was some deeper motive than any 
regard for the man himself in this special preference for the Softy ; some 
lurking malice, some petty spite, the key to which was hidden in his own 
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breast. If, while standing smoking in the village street, chaffing the 
Softy for the edification of the lookers-on, and taking so much trouble to 
secure such an ignorant and brutish esquire, —if one shadow of the 
future, so very near at hand, could have fallen across his path, surely he 
would have instinctively recoiled from the striking of that ill-omened 
bargain. 

But James Conyers had no superstition ; indeed, he was so pleasantly 
free from that weakness as to be a disbeliever in all things in heaven and 
on earth, except himself and his own merits; so he hired the Softy, for 
the fun of the thing, as he called it, and walked slowly back to the park 
gates to watch for the return of Mr. and Mrs. Mellish, who were expected 
that afternoon. 

The woman at the lodge brought him out a chair, and begged him to 
rest himself under the portico. He thanked her with a pleasant smile, 
and sat down amongst the roses and honeysuckles, and lighted another 
cigar. 

“You'll find the north lodge dull, I’m thinking, sir,” the woman 
said, from the open window, where she had reseated herself with her 
needlework. 

“Well, it isn’t very lively, ma’am, certainly,” answered Mr. Conyers, 
“but it serves my purpose well enough. The place is lonely enough for 
a man to be murdered there and nobody be any the wiser; butas I have 
nothing to lose, it will answer well enough for me.” 

He might perhaps have said a good deal more about the place, but 
at this moment the sound of wheels upon the high-road announced the 
return of the travellers, and two or three minutes afterwards the carriage 
dashed through the gate, and past Mr. James Conyers. 

Whatever power this man might have over Aurora, whatever know- 
ledge of a compromising secret he might have obtained and traded upon, 
the fearlessness of her nature showed itself now as always, and she never 
flinched at the sight of him. If he had placed himself in her way on 
purpose to watch the effect of his presence, he must have been disap- 
pointed ; for except that a cold shadow of disdain passed over her face as 
the carriage drove by him, he might have imagined himself unseen. She 
looked pale and careworn, and her eyes seemed to have grown larger 
since her illness; but she held her head as erect as ever, and had still the 
air of imperial grandeur which constituted one of her chief charms. 

“So that is Mr. Mellish,” said Conyers, as the carriage disappeared. 
“ He seems very fond of his wife.” 

“Yes, sure; and he is too. Fond of her! Why they say there isn’t 
another such couple in all Yorkshire. And she’s fond of him too, bless 
her handsome face! But who wouldn’t be fond of Master John ?” 

Mr. Conyers shrugged his shoulders; these patriarchal habits and 
domestic virtues had no particular charm for him. 

“She had plenty of money, hadn’t she?” he asked, by way of bring- 
ing the conversation into a more rational channel. 
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“Plenty of money! I should think so. They say her pa gave her 
fifty thousand pounds down on her wedding-day; not that our master 
wants money, he’s got enough and to spare.” 

“ Ah, to be sure,” answered Mr. Conyers; “ that’s always the way of 
it. The banker gave her fifty thousand, did he? IfMiss Floyd had 
married a poor devil, now, I don’t suppose her father would have given 
her fifty sixpences.” 

“Well, no; if she'd gone against his wishes, I don’t suppose he would. 
He was here in the spring,—a nice, white-haired old gentleman ; but fail- 
ing fast.” 

“ Failing fast. And Mrs. Mellish will come into a quarter ofa million 
at his death, I suppose. Good afternoon, ma’am. It’s a queer world.” 
Mr. Conyers took up his stick, and limped away under the trees, repeating 
this ejaculation as he went. It was a habit with this gentleman to attri- 
bute the good fortune of other people to some eccentricity in the machinery 
of life, by which he, the only really deserving person in the world, had 
been deprived of his natural rights. He went through the wood into a 
meadow where some of the horses under his charge were at grass, and 
spent upwards of an hour lounging about the hedgerows, sitting on 
gates, smoking his pipe, and staring at the animals, which seemed about 
the hardest work he had to do in his capacity of trainer. “It isn’t a very 
hard life, when all’s said and done,” he thought, as he looked at a 
group of mares and foals who in their eccentric diversions were perform- 
ing a species of Sir Roger de Coverley up and down the meadow. “It 
isn’t a very hard life; for as long as a fellow swears hard and fast at the 
lads, and gets rid of plenty of oats, he’s right enough. These country 
gentlemen always judge a man’s merits by the quantity of corn they have 
to pay for. Feed their horses as fat as pigs, and never enter em except 
among such a set of screws as an active pig could beat; and they’ll swear 
by you. They’d think more of having a horse win the Margate plate, or 
the Hampstead Heath sweepstakes, than if he ran a good fourth in the 
Derby. Bless their innocent hearts! I should think fellows with plenty 
of money and no brains must have been invented for the good of fellows 
with plenty of brains and no money ; and that’s how we contrive to keep 
our equilibrium in the universal see-saw.” 

Mr. James Conyers, puffing lazy clouds of transparent blue smoke 
from his lips, and pondering thus, looked as sentimental as if he had been 
ruminating upon the last three pages of the Bride of Abydos, or the 
death of Paul Dombey. He had that romantic style of beauty peculiar 
to dark-blue eyes and long black lashes; and he could not wonder what 
he should have for dinner without a dreamy pensiveness in the purple 
shadows of those deep-blue orbs. He had found the sentimentality of 
his beauty almost of greater use to him than the beauty itself. It was 
this sentimentality which always put him at an advantage with his 
employers. He looked like an exiled prince doing menial service in bit- 
terness of spirit and a turned-down collar. He looked like Lara returned 
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to his own domains to train the horses ofa usurper. He looked, in short, 
like any thing but what he was,—a selfish, good-for-nothing, lazy scoun- 
drel, who was well up in the useful art of doing the minimum of work, 
and getting the maximum of wages. 

He strolled slowly back to his rustic habitation, where he found the 
Softy waiting for him; the kettle boiling upon a handful of bright fire, 
and some tea-things laid out upon the little round table. Mr. Conyers 
looked rather contemptuously at the humble preparations. 

“T’ve mashed the tea for ’ee,” said the Softy; “I thought you'd like 
a coop.” 

The trainer shrugged his shoulders. 

“T can’t say I’m particularly attached to the cat-lap,” he said, laugh- 
ing; “I’ve had rather too much of it when I’ve been in training,—half- 
and-half, warm tea, and cold-drawn castor-oil. I'll send you into Don- 
caster for some spirits to-morrow, my man; or to-night, perhaps,” he 
added reflectively, resting his elbow upon the table and his chin in the 
hollow of his hand. 

He sat for some time in this thoughtful attitude, his retainer Steeve 
Hargraves watching him intently all the while, with that half-wonder- 
ing, half-admiring stare with which a very ugly creature—a creature so 
ugly as to know it is ugly—looks at a very handsome one. 

At the close of his reverie, Mr. Conyers took out a clumsy silver 
watch, and sat for a few minutes staring vacantly at the dial. 

“Close upon six,” he muttered at last. ‘ What time do they dine at 
the house, Steeve ?” 

“Seven o’clock,” answered the Softy. 

“Seven o'clock. Then you'd have time to run there with a message, 
or a letter, and catch ’em just as they’re going in to dinner.” 

The Softy stared aghast at his new master. ' 

“A message or a letter,” he repeated ; “ for Mr. Mellish ?” 

“No; for Mrs. Mellish.” 

“ But I daren’t,” exclaimed Stephen Hargraves; “I daren’t go nigh 
the house, least of all to speak to her. I don’t forget the day she horse- 
whipped me. I’ve never seen her since, and I don’t want to see her. 
You think I am a coward, don’t ’ee ?” he said, stopping suddenly, and 
looking at the trainer, whose handsome lips were curved into a contempt- 
uous smile, “You think I’m a coward, don’t ’ee, now ?” he repeated. 

“Well, I don’t think you are over valiant,” answered Mr. Conyers, 
“to be afraid of a woman, though she was the veriest devil that ever 
played fast and loose with a man.” 

“Shall I tell you what it is I’m afraid of?” said Steeve Hargraves, 
hissing the words through his closed teeth in that unpleasant whisper pe- 
culiar to him. “It isn’t Mrs.Mellish. It’s myself. It’s this,’—he grasped 
something in the loose pocket of his trousers as he spoke,—“ it’s this. I’m 
afraid to trust myself a-nigh her, for fear I should spring upon her, and 
cut her throat from ear to ear. I’ve seen her in my dreams sometimes, 
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with her beautiful white throat laid open, and streaming oceans of blood ; 
but, for all that, she’s always had the broken whip in her hand, and 
she’s always laughed at me. I’ve had many a dream about her; but 
I’ve never seen her dead or quiet; and I’ve never seen her without. the 
whip.” 

The contemptuous smile died away from the trainer’s lips as Steeve 
Hargraves made this revelation of his sentiments, and gave place to a 
darkly thoughtful expressions which overshadowed the whole of his 
face. 

“T’ve no such wonderful love for Mrs. Mellish myself,” he said ; “ but 
she might live to be as old as Methusalah for aught I care, if she’d”— 
he muttered something between his teeth, and walked up the little stair- 
case to his bedroom, whistling a popular tune as he went. 

He came down again with a dirty-looking leather desk in his hand, 
which he flung carelessly on to the table. It was stuffed with crumpled, 
untidy-looking letters and papers, from among which he had considerable 
difficulty in selecting a tolerably clean sheet of note-paper. 

“You'll take a letter to Mrs, Mellish, my friend,” he said to Stephen, 
stooping over the table and writing as he spoke; “and you'll please to 
deliver it safe into her own hands. The windows will all be open this 
sultry weather, and you can watch till you see her in the drawing-room ; 
and when you do, contrive to beckon her out, and give her this.” 

He had folded the sheet of paper by this time, and had sealed it care- 
fully in an adhesive envelope. 

“‘ There’s no need of any address,” he said, as he handed the letter to 
Steeve Hargraves; “ you know who it’s for, and you won’t give it to 
any body else. There, get along with you. She'll say nothing to you, 
man, when she sees who the letter comes from.” 

The Softy looked darkly at his new employer; but Mr. James Con- 
yers rather piqued himself upon a quality which he called determination, 
but which his traducers designated obstinacy, and he made up his mind 
that no one but Steeve Hargraves should carry the letter. 

“Come,” he said, “no nonsense, Mr. Stephen. Remember this: if I 
choose to employ you, and if I choose to send you on any errand whatso- 
ever, there’s no one in that house will dare to question my right to do it. 
Get along with you.” 

He pointed as he spoke, with the stem of his pipe, to the Gothic oof 
and ivied chimneys of the old house gleaming amongst a mass of foliage. 
“Get along with you, Mr. Stephen, and bring me an answer to that 
letter,” he added, lighting his pipe and seating himself in his favourite 
attitude upon the window-sill,—an attitude which, like every thing about 
him, was a half-careless, half-defiant protest of his superiority to his 
position. “You needn’t wait for a written answer. Yes or no will be 
quite enough, you may tell Mrs. Mellish.” 

The Softy whispered something, half inaudibie, between his teeth ; 
but he took the letter, and pulling his shabby rabbit-skin cap over his 
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eyes, walked slowly off in the direction to which Mr. Conyers had pointed, 
with a half-contemptuous action, a few moments before. 

“A queer fish,” muttered the trainer, lazily watching the awkward 
figure of his attendant; “a queer fish; but it’s rather hard if I can’t 
manage him. I’ve twisted his betters round my little finger before 
to-day.” 

Mr. Conyers forgot that there are some natures which, although infe- 
rior in every thing else, are strong by reason of their stubbornness, and 
not to be twisted out of their natural crookedness by any trick of man- 
agement or skilfulness of handling. 

The evening was sunless but sultry; there was a lowering darkness 
in the leaden sky, and an unnatural stillness in the atmosphere that pro- 
phesied the coming of a storm. The elements were taking breath for the 
struggle, and lying silently in wait against the wreaking of their fury. 
It would come by and by, the signal for the outburst, in a long, crack- 
ling peal of thunder that would shake the distant hills and flutter every 
leaf in the wood. 

The trainer looked with an indifferent eye at the ominous aspect of 
the heavens. ‘I must go down to the stables, and send some of the 
boys to get the horses under shelter,” he said; “ there'll be a storm be- 
fore long.” He took his stick and limped out of the cottage, still smok- 
ing ; indeed, there were very few hours in the day, and not many during 
the night, in which Mr. Conyers was unprovided with his pipe or cigar. 

Steeve Hargraves walked very slowly along the narrow pathway 
which led across the park to the flower-garden and lawn before the house. 
This north side of the park was wilder and less well kept than the rest ; 
but the thick undergrowth swarmed with game, and the young hares 
flew backwards and forwards across the pathway, startled by the Softy’s 
shambling tread, while every now and then the partridges rose in puirs 
from the tangled grass, and skimmed away under the low roof of foliage. 

“Tf I was to meet Mr. Mellish’s keeper here, he’d look at me black 
enough, I dare say,” muttered the Softy, “though I ain’t after the 
game. Lookin’ at a pheasant’s high treason in his mind, curse him.” 

He put his hands low down in his pockets, as if scarcely able to resist 
the temptation to wring the neck of a splendid cock-pheasant that was 
strutting through the high grass, with a proud serenity of manner that 
implied a knowledge of the game-laws. The trees on the north side of 
the park formed a species of leafy wall which screened the lawn, so that, 
coming from this northern side, the Softy emerged at once from the shel- 
ter into the smooth grass bordering this lawn, which was separated from 
the park by an invisible fence. 

As Steeve Hargraves, still sheltered from observation by the trees, 
approached this place, he saw that his errand was shortened, for Mrs. 
Mellish was leaning upon a low iron gate, with the dog Bow-wow, the 
dog that he had beaten, at her side. 

He had left the narrow pathway and struck in amongst the under- 
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growth, in order to make a shorter cut to the flower-garden, and as he 
came from under the shelter of the low branches which made a leafy cave 
about him, he left a long track of parted grass behind him, like the track 
of the footstep of a tiger or the trail of a slow, ponderous serpent creep- 
ing towards its prey. 

Aurora looked up at the sound of the shambling footstep, and, for the 
second time since she had beaten him, she encountered the gaze of the 
Softy. She was very pale, almost as pale as her white dress, which was 
unenlivened by any scrap of colour, and which hung about her in loose 
folds that gave a statuesque grace to her figure. She was dressed with 
such evident carelessness that every fold of muslin seemed to tell how far 
away her thoughts had been when that hasty toilette was made. Her 
black brows contracted as she looked at the Softy. 

“T thought Mr. Mellish had dismissed you,” she said, “and that you 
had been forbidden to come here.” 

‘Yes, ma’am, Muster Mellish did turn me out of the house I’d lived 
in, man and boy, nigh upon forty year; but I’ve got a new place now, 
and my new master sent me to you with a letter.” 

Watching the effect of his words, the Softy saw a leaden change come 
over the pale face of his listener. 

“What new master?” she asked. 

Steeve Hargraves lifted his hand and pointed across his shoulder. 
She watched the slow motion of that clumsy hand, and her eyes seemed 
to grow larger as she saw the direction to which it pointed. 

“Your new master is the trainer, James Conyers, the man who lives 
at the north lodge ?” she said. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“What does he want with you?” she asked. 

“T keep his place in order for him, ma’am, and run errands for him ; 
and I’ve brought a letter.” 

“A letter? Ah, yes, give it me.” 

The Softy handed her the envelope. She took it slowly, without re- 
moving her eyes from his face, but watching him with a fixed and ear- 
nest look that scemed as if it would have fathomed something beneath 
the dull red eyes which met hers. A look that betrayed some doubtful 
terror hidden in her own breast, and a vague desire to penetrate the 
secrets of his. 

She did not look at the letter, but held it halfcrushed in the hand 
hanging by her side. 

“ You can go,” she said. 

“T was to wait for an answer.” 

The black brows contracted again, and this time a bright gleam of 
fury kindled in the gieat black eyes. 

“There is no answer,” she said, thrusting the letter into the bosom 
of her dress, and turning to leave the gate; “there is no answer, and 
there shall be none till I choose. Tell your master that.” 
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“Tt wasn’t to be a written answer,” persisted the Softy; “it was to 
be yes or no, that’s all; but I was to be sure and wait for it.” 

The half-witted creature saw some feeling of hate and fury in her 
face beyond her contemptuous hatred of himself, and took a savage plea- 
sure in tormenting her. She struck her foot impatiently upon the grass, 
and plucking the letter from her breast, tore open the envelope, and read 
the few lines it contained. Few as they were, she stood for nearly five 
minutes with the open letter in her hand, separated from the Softy by 
the iron fence and lost in thought. The silence was only broken during 
this pause by an occasional growl from the mastiff, who lifted his heavy 
lip, and showed his feeble teeth for the edification of his old enemy. 

She tore the letter into a hundred morsels, and flung it from her 
before shespoke. “ Yes,” she said at last ; “ tell your master that.” 

Steeve Hargraves touched his cap and went back through the grassy 
trail he had left, to carry. this message to the trainer. 

“ She hates me bad enough,” he muttered, as he stopped once to look 
back at the quiet white figure on the lawn, “ but she hates him worse.” 


CuapTerR XVIII. 


OUT IN THE RAIN. 


THE second dinner-bell rang five minutes after the Softy had left 
Aurora, and Mr. John Mellish came out upon the lawn to look for his wife. 
He came whistling across the grass, and whisking the roses with his pocket- 
handkerchief in very gaiety of heart. He had quite forgotten the anguish 
of that miserable morning after the receipt of Mr. Pastern’s letter. He had 
forgotten all but that his Aurora was the loveliest and dearest of women, 
and that he trusted her with the boundless faith of his big, honest heart. 
“‘ Why should I doubt such a noble, impetuous creature?” he thought ; 
“doesn’t every feeling and every sentiment write itself upon her lovely, 
expressive face in characters the veriest fool could read? If I please her, 
what bright smiles light up in her black eyes! If I vex her,—as I do, 
poor awkward idiot that Iam, a hundred times a day,—how the two 
black arches contract over her pretty impertinent nose, while the red lips 
pout defiance and disdain! Shall I doubt her because she keeps one 
secret from me, and freely tells me I must for ever remain ignorant of it ; 
when an artful woman would try to set my mind at rest with some shal- 
low fiction invented to deceive me? Heaven bless her! no doubt of her 
shall ever darken my life again, come what may.” 

It was easy for Mr. Mellish to make this mental vow, believing fully 
that the storm was past, and that lasting fair weather had set in. 

“Lolly, darling,” he said, winding his great arm round his wife’s 
waist, “TI thought I had lost you.” 

She looked up at him with a sad smile. 

“Would it grieve you much, John,” she said in a low voice, “if you 
were really to lose me ?” 
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He started as if he had been struck, and looked anxiously at her pale 
face. 

“Would it grieve me, Lolly !” he repeated; “ not for long; for the 
people who came to your funeral would come to mine. But, my darling, 
my darling, what can have made you ask this question? Are you ill, 
dearest? You have been looking pale and tired for the last few days, 
and I have thought nothing of it. What a careless wretch I am!” 

“No, no, John,” she said; “I don’t mean that. I know you would 
grieve, dear, if I were to die. But suppose something were to happen 
which would separate us for ever,—something which would compel me 
to leave this place never to return to it,—what then ?” 

“What then, Lolly?” answered her husband gravely. “I would 
rather see your coffin laid in the empty niche beside my mother’s in the 
vault yonder,”—he pointed in the direction of the parish-church, which 
was close to the gates of the park,—“than I would part with you thus. I 
would rather know you to be dead and happy than I would endure any 
doubt about your fate. Oh, my darling, why do you speak of these 
things? Icouldn’t part with you—I couldn’t. I would rather take you 
in my arms and plunge with you into the pond in the wood; I would 
rather send a bullet into your heart, and see you lying murdered at my 
feet.” 

“John, John, my dearest and truest,” she said, her face lighting up 
with a new brightness, like the sudden breaking of the sun through a 
leaden cloud, “not another word, dear; we will never part. Why 
should we? ‘There is very little upon this wide earth that money cannot 
buy; and it shall help to buy our happiness. We will never part, darling ; 
never.” 

She broke into a joyous laugh as she watched his anxious, half-won- 
dering face. 

“Why, you foolish John, how frightened you look!” she said. 
“Haven’t you discovered yet that I like to torment you now and ‘then 
with such questions as these, just to see your big blue eyes open to their 
widest extent ? Come, dear; Mrs. Powell will look white thunder at us 
when we go in, and make some meek conventional reply to our apologies 
for this delay, to the effect that she doesn’t care in the least how long she 
waits for dinner, and that on the whole she would rather never have any 
dinner at all. Isn’t it strange, John, how that woman hates me ?” 

“ Hates you, dear, when you're so kind to her !” 

“But she hates me for being kind to her, John. If I were to give 
her my diamond-necklace, she’d hate me for having it to give. She 
hates us because we're rich and young and handsome,” said Aurora, laugh- 
ing ; “and the very opposite of her namby-pamby, pale-faced self.” 

It was strange that from this moment Aurora seemed to regain her 
natural gaiety of spirits, and to be what she had been before the receipt 
of Mr. Pastern’s letter. Whatever dark cloud had hovered over her head 
since the day upon which that simple epistle had caused such a terrible ef- 
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fect, that threatening shadow seemed to have been suddenly removed. Mrs. 
Walter Powell was not slow to perceive this change. The eyes of love, clear- 
sighted though they may be, are dull indeed beside the eyes of hate. Those 
are neverdeceived. Aurora had wandered out of the drawing-room, listless 
and dispirited, to stroll wearily upon the lawn ;—Mrs. Powell, seated in one 
of the windows, had watched her every movement, and had seen her in the 
distance speaking to some one (she had been unable to distinguish the 
Softy from her post of observation);—and this same Aurora returned to 
the house almost another creature. There was a look of determination 
about the beautiful mouth (which female critics called too wide), a look 
not usual to the rosy lips, and a resolute brightness in the eyes, which 
had some significance surely, Mrs. Powell thought, if she could only have 
found the key to that hidden meaning. Ever since Aurora’s brief illness, the 
poor woman had been groping for this key—groping in mazy darknesses 
which baffled her utmost powers of penetration. Who and what was this 
groom, that Aurora should write to him, as she most decidedly had 
written? Why was he to express no surprise, and what cause could 
there be for his expressing any surprise in the simple economy of Mellish 
Park? The mazy darknesses were more impenetrable than the blackest 
night, and Mrs. Powell well nigh gave up all hope of ever finding any 
clue to the mystery. And now behold, a new complication had arisen 
in Aurora’s altered spirits. John Mellish was delighted with this altera- 
tion. He talked and laughed until the glasses near him vibrated with 
his noisy mirth. He drank so much sparkling Moselle that his butler 
Jarvis (who had grown gray in the service of the old squire, and had 
poured out Master John’s first glass of champagne) refused at last to 
furnish him with any more of that beverage; offering him in its stead 
some very expensive hock, the name of which was in fourteen unpro- 
nouncable syllables, and which John tried to like, but didn’t. 

“We'll fill the house with visitors for the shooting season, Lolly, 
darling,” said Mr. Mellish. “If they come on the Ist of September, 
they'll all be comfortably settled for the Leger. The dear old dad will 
come of course, and trot about on his white pony like the best of men 
and bankers in Christendom. Captain and Mrs. Bulstrode will come too ; 
and we shall see how our little Lucy looks, and whether solemn Talbot 
beats her in the silence of the matrimonial chamber. Then there’s Hun- 
ter, and a host of fellows; and you must write me a list of any nice peo- 
ple you’d like to ask down here; and we'll have a glorious autumn ; 
won't we, Lolly ?” 

“T hope so, dear,” said Mrs. Mellish, after a little pause, and a repe- 
tition of John’s eager question. She had not been listening very atten- 
tively to John’s plans for the future, and she startled him rather by 
asking him a question very wide from the subject upon which he had 
been speaking. 


“How long do the fastest vessels take going to Australia, John ?” 
she asked quietly. 
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Mr. Mellish stopped with his glass in his hand to stare at his wife as 
she asked this question. 

“How long do the fastest vessels take to go to Australia?” he re- 
peated. “Good gracious me, Lolly, how should I know? Three weeks 
or a month—no, I mean three months; but, in mercy’s name, Aurora, 
why do you want to know?” 

“ The average length of the voyage is, I believe, about three months, 
but some fast-sailing packets do it in seventy, or even in sixty-eight days,” 
interposed Mrs. Powell, looking sharply at Aurora’s abstracted face from 
under cover of her white eyelashes. 

“ But why, in goodness name, do you want to know, Lolly ?” repeated 
John Mellish. “You don’t want to go to Australia, and you don’t know 
any body who’s going to Australia.” 

“ Perhaps Mrs. Mellish is interested in the Female Emigration move- 
ment,” suggested Mrs. Powell: “it is a most delightful work.” 

Aurora replied neither to the direct nor the indirect question. The 
cloth had been removed (for no modern customs had ever disturbed the 
conservative economy of Mellish Park), and Mrs. Mellish sat, with a cluster 
of pale cherries in her hand, looking at the reflection of her own face in 
the depths of the shining mahogany. 

“ Lolly!” exclaimed John Mellish, after watching his wife for some 
minutes, “ you are as grave asa judye. What can you be thinking of?” 

She looked up at him with a bright smile, and rose to leave the 
dining-room. 

“ T’'ll tell you one of these days, John,” she said. ‘“ Are you coming 
with us, or are you going out upon the lawn to smoke ?” 

“ Tf you'll come with me, dear,” he answered, returning her smile 
with the frank glance of unchangeable affection which always beamed 
in his eyes when they rested on his wife. “I'll go out and smoke a cigar, 
if you'll come with me, Lolly.” 

“You foolish old Yorkshireman,” said Mrs. Mellish, laughing, “I 
verily believe you'd like me to smoke one of your choice Manillas, by way 
of keeping you company.” 

“ No, darling, I’d never wish to see you do any thing that didn’t square 
—that wasn’t compatible,” interposed Mr. Mellish gravely, “with the 
manners of the noblest lady, and the duties of the truest wife in England. 
If I love to see you ride across country with a red feather in your hat, it 
is because I think that the good old sport of English gentlemen was 
meant to be shared by their wives, rather than by people whom I would 
not like to name; and because there is a fair chance that the sight of your 
Spanish hat and scarlet plume at the meet may go some way towards 
keeping Miss Wilhelmina de Lancy (who was born plain Scroggins, and 
christened Sarah) out of the field. I think our British wives and mothers 
might have the battle in their own hands, and win the victory for them- 
selves and their daughters, if they were a little braver in standing to their 
ground, if they were not quite so tenderly indulgent to the sins of eligible 
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young noblemen, and, in their estimate of a man’s qualifications for the 
marriage state, were not so entirely guided by the figures in his banker’s 
book. It’s asad world, Lolly; but John Mellish, of Mellish Park, was 
never meant to set it right.” 

Mr. Mellish stood on the threshold of a glass-door which opened on to 
a flight of steps leading to the lawn, as he delivered himself of this homily, 
the gravity of which was quite at variance with the usual tenor of his 
discourse. He had a cigar in his hand, and was going to light it when 
Aurora stopped him. 

“ John, dear,” she said, “my most unbusiness-like of darlings, have 
you forgotten that poor Langley is so anxious to see you, that he may 
give you up the old accounts before the new trainer takes the stable busi- 
ness into his hands? He was here half an hour before dinner, and begged 
that you would see him to-night.” 

Mr. Mellish shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Langley’s as honest a fellow as ever breathed,” he said. “ I don’t 
want to look into his accounts. I know what the stable costs me yearly 
on an average, and that’s enough.” 

“ But for his satisfaction, dear.” 

“ Well, well, Lolly, to-morrow morning, then.” 

“ No, dear, I want you to ride out with me to-morrow.” 

“ To-morrow evening.” 

“¢You meet the Captains at the Citadel,’” said Aurora, laughing ; 
“that is to say, you dine at Holmbush with Colonel Pevensey. Come, 
darling, I insist on your being business-like for once in a way; come to your 
sanctum sanctorum, and we'll send for Langley, and look into the accounts.” 

The pretty tyrant linked her arm in his, and led him to the other end 
of the house, and into that very room in which she had swooned away at 
the hearing of Mr. Pastern’s letter. She looked thoughtfully out at the 
dull evening sky as she closed the windows. The storm had not yet come, 
but the ominous clouds still brooded low over the earth, and the sultry 
atmosphere was heavy and airless. Mrs. Mellish made a wonderful show 
of her business habits, and appeared to be very much interested in the 
mass of cornchandlers, veterinary surgeons, saddlers, and harness-makers’ 
accounts with which the old trainer respectfully bewildered his master. 
But about ten minutes after John had settled himself to his weary la- 
bour, Aurora threw down the pencil with which she had been working 
a calculation (by a process of so wildly original a nature, as to utterly re- 
volutionise Cocker, and annihilate the hackneyed notion that twice two are 
four), and floated lightly out of the room, with some vague promise of 
coming back presently, leaving Mr. Mellish to arithmetic and despair. 

Mrs. Walter Powell was seated in the drawing-room reading, when 
Aurora entered that apartment with a large black-lace shawl wrapped about 
her head and shoulders. Mrs. Mellish had evidently expected to find the 
room empty ; for she started and drew back at the sight of the pale-faced 
widow, who was seated in a distant window, making the most of the last 
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faint rays of summer twilight. Aurora paused for a moment a few paces 
within the door, and then walked deliberately across the room towards 
the furthest window from that at which Mrs. Powell was seated. 

“ Are you going out in the garden this dull evening, Mrs. Mellish?” 
asked the ensign’s widow. 

Aurora stopped half-way between the window and the door to answer 
her. 

“ Yes,” she said coldly. 

“ Allow me to advise you not to go far. We are going to have a 
storm.” 

“ T don’t think so.” 

“What, my dear Mrs. Mellish, not with that thunder-cloud yonder ?” 

“ T will take my chance of being caught in it, then. The weather 
has been threatening all the afternoon. The house is insupportable to- 
night.” 

“ But you will not surely go far ?” 

Mrs. Mellish did not appear to overhear this remonstrance. She 
hurried through the open window, and out upon the lawn, striking 
northwards towards that little iron gate across which she had talked 
to the Softy. 

The arch of the leaden sky seemed to contract above the tree-tops in 
the park, shutting in the earth as if with a roof of hot iron, after the 
fashion of those cunningly contrived metal torture-chambers which we 
read of; but the rain had not yet come. 

“What can take her into the garden on such an evening as this?” 
thought Mrs. Powell, as she watched the white dress receding in the 
dusky twilight. ‘ It will be dark in ten minutes, and she is not usually so 
fond of going out alone.” 

The ensign’s widow laid down the book in which she had appeared so 
deeply interested, and went to her own room, where she selected a comfort- 
able gray cloak from a heap of primly folded garments in her capacious 
wardrobe. She muffled herself in this cloak, hurried down-stairs with a 
soft but rapid step, and went out into the garden through a little lobby 
near John Mellish’s room. The blinds in the little sanctum were not 
drawn down, and Mrs. Powell could see the master of the house bending 
over his paper under the light of a reading-lamp, with the rheumatic trainer 
seated by his side. It was by this time quite dark, but Aurora’s white 
dress was faintly visible upon the other side of the lawn. 

Mrs. Mellish was standing beside the little iron gate when the ensign’s 
widow emerged from the house. The white dress was motionless for some 
time, and the pale watcher, lurking under the shade of a long verandab, 
began to think that her trouble was wasted, and that perhaps, after all, 
Aurora had no special purpose in this evening ramble. 

Mrs. Walter Powell felt cruelly disappointed. Always on the watch 
' for some clue to the secret whose existence she had discovered, she had 
fondly hoped that even this unseasonable ramble might be some link in the 
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mysterious chain she was so anxious to fit together. But it appeared that 
she was mistaken. The unseasonable ramble was very likely nothing 
more than one of Aurora’s caprices—a womanly foolishness signifying 
nothing. 

No! The white dress was no longer motionless, and in the unnatural 
stillness of the hot night Mrs. Powell heard the distant scrooping noise 
of a hinge revolving slowly, as if guided by a cautious hand. Mrs. 
Mellish had opened the iron gate, and had passed to the other side of the 
invisible barrier which separated the gardens from the park. In another 
moment she had disappeared under the shadow of the trees —- made 
a belt about the lawn. 

Mrs. Powell paused, almost terrified by her unlooked-for pn 

What, in the name of all that was darkly mysterious, could Mrs. 
Mellish have to do between nine and ten o’clock on the north side of the 
park—the wildly kept, deserted north side, in which, from year’s end to 
year’s end, no one but the keepers ever walked ? 

The blood rushed hotly up to Mrs. Powell’s pale face, as she suddenly 
remembered that the disused, dilapidated lodge upon this north side had 
been given to the new trainer as a residence. Remembering this was 
nothing, but remembering this in connexion with that mysterious letter 
signed “ A.” was enough to send a thrill of savage, horrible joy through 
the dull veins of the dependent. What should she do? Follow Mrs. 
Mellish, and discover where she was going? How far would this be a 
safe thing to attempt? 

She turned back and looked once more through the window of John’s 
room. He was still bending cver the papers, still in as apparently hope- 
less confusion of mind. There seemed little chance of his business being 
finished very quickly. The starless night and her dark dress alike shel- 
tered the spy from observation. 

“Tf I were close behind her, she would never see me,” she thought. 

She struck across the lawn to the iron gate and passed into the park. 
The brambles and the tangled undergrowth caught at her dress as she 
paused for a moment looking about her in the summer night. 

There was no trace of Aurora’s white figure among the leafy alleys 
stretching in wild disorder before her. 

“T’ll not attempt to find the path she took,” thought Mrs. Powell; 
“T know where to find her.” 

She groped her way into the narrow footpath leading to the lodge. 
She was not sufficiently familiar with the place to take the short cut 
which the Softy had made for himself through the grass that afternoon, 
and she was some time walking from the iron gate to the lodge. 

The front windows of this rustic lodge faced the road and the dis- 
used north gates; the back of the building looked towards the path down 
which Mrs, Powell went, and the two small windows in this back wall 
were both dark. 

The ensign’s widow crept softly round to the front, looked about her 
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cautiously, and listened. There was no sound but the occasional rustle 
of a leaf, tremulous even in the still atmosphere, as if by some internal 
prescience of the coming storm. With a slow, careful footstep, she stole 
towards the little rustic window and looked into the room within. 

She had not been mistaken when she had said that she knew where to 
find Aurora. 

Mrs. Mellish was standing with her back to the window. Exactly 
opposite to her sat James Conyers the trainer, in an easy attitude, and 
with his pipe in his mouth. The little table was between them, and 
the one candle which lighted the room was drawn close to Mr. Conyers’s 
elbow, and had evidently been used by him for the lighting of his pipe. 
Aurora was speaking. ‘The eager listener could hear her voice, but not 
her words; and she could see by the trainer’s face that he was listening 
intently. He was listening intently, but a dark frown contracted his 
handsome eyebrows, and it was very evident that he was not too well 
satisfied with the bent of the conversation. 

He looked up when Aurora ceased speaking, shrugged his shoulders, 
and took his pipe out of his mouth. Mrs. Powell, with her pale face 
close against the window-pane, watched him intently. 

He. pointed with a careless gesture to an empty chair near r Aurora, 
but she shook her head contemptuously, and suddenly turned towards 
the window; so suddenly, that Mrs. Powell had scarcely time to recoil 
into the darkness before Aurora had unfastened the iron latch and flung 
the narrow casement open. 

“T cannot endure this intolerable heat,” she exclaimed, impatiently ; 
“T have said all I have to say, and need only wait for your answer.” 

“You don’t give me much time for consideration,” he said, with an 
insolent coolness which was in strange contrast to the restless vehemence 
of her manner. “ What sort of answer do you want?” 

“ Yes or no.” 

“ Nothing more ?” 

“No, nothing more. You know my conditions; they are all written 
here,” she added, putting her hand upon an open paper which lay upon 
the table; “they are all written clearly enough for a child to understand. 
Will you accept them? Yes or no?” 

“That depends upon circumstances,” he answered, filling his pipe, 
and looking admiringly at the nail of his little finger,as he pressed the 
tobacco into the bowl. 

“ Upon what circumstances ?” 

“Upon the inducement which you offer, my dear Mrs. Mellish.” 

“You mean the price ?” 

“That's a low expression,” he said, laughing; “ but I suppose we 
both mean the same thing. The inducement must be a strong one which 
will make me do all that,’—he pointed to the written paper,—“ and it 
‘must take the form of solid cash. How much is it to be ?” 

“That is for you to say. Remember what I have told you. Decline 
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to-night, and I telegraph to my father to-morrow morning, telling him 
to alter his will.” 

“‘ Suppose the old gentleman should be carried off in the interim, and 
leave that pleasant sheet of parchment standing as it is. I hear that he’s 
old and feeble; it might be worth while calculating the odds upon such 
an event. I’ve risked my money on a worse chance before to-night.” 

She turned upon him with so dark a frown as he said this, that the 
insolently heartless words died upon his lips, and left him looking at her 
gravely. 

“ Egad,” he said, “ you're as great a devil as ever you were. I doubt 
if that isn’t a good offer after all. Give me ten thousand down, and I'll 
take it.” 

“Ten thousand pounds !” 

“T ought to have said twenty, but I’ve always stood in my own 
light.” 

Mrs. Powell, crouching down beneath the open casement had heard 
every word of this brief dialogue; but at this juncture, half-forgetful of 
all danger in her eagerness to listen, she raised her head until it was 
nearly on a level with the window-sill. As she did so, she recoiled with 
a sudden thrill of terror. She felt a puff of hot breath upon her cheek, 
and the garments of a man rustling against her own. 

She was not the only listener. 

The second spy was Stephen Hargraves the Softy. 

“Hush!” he whispered, grasping Mrs. Powell by the wrist, and pin- 
ning her in her crouching attitude by the muscular force of his horny 
hand; “it’s only me, Steeve the Softy, you know; the stable-helper that 
she” (he hissed out the personal pronoun with such a furious impetus that 
it seemed to whistle sharply through the stillness),—“ the fondy that 
she horsewhipped. I know you, and I kuow yov’re here to listen. He 
sent me into Doncaster to fetch this” (he pointed to a bottle under his 
arm); “he thought it would take me four or five hours to go and get 
back; but I ran all the way, for I knew there was summat oop.” 

He wiped his streaming face with the ends of his coarse necker- 
chief as he finished speaking. His breath came in panting gasps, and 
Mrs. Powell could hear the laborious beating of his heart in the stillness. 

“T won’t tell o’ you,” he said, “and you won't tell o’ me. I’ve got the 
stripes upon my shoulder where she cut me with the whip to this day. I 
look at em sometimes, and they help to keep me in mind. She’s a fine 
madam, aint she, and a great lady too? Ay, sure she is; but she comes 
to meet her husband’s servant on the sly, after dark, for all that. May- 
be the day isn’t far off when she'll be turned away from these gates, and 
oe off this ground; and the merciful Lord send that I live to see it. 

ush !” 

With her wrist still pinioned in his strong grasp, he motioned her to 
be silent, and bent his pale face forward; every feature rigid, in the 
listening expectancy of his hungry gaze. 
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“Listen,” he whispered; “ listen! Every fresh word damns her 
deeper than the last.” 

The trainer was the first to speak after this pause in the dialogue 
within the cottage. He had quietly smoked out his pipe, and had 
emptied the ashes of his tobacco upon the table before he took up the 
thread of the conversation at the point at which he had dropped it. 

“Ten thousand pounds,” he said; “that is the offer, and I think it 
ought to be taken freely. Ten thousand down, in Bank-of-England 
notes (fives and tens, higher figures might be awkward), or sterling coin 
of the realm. You understand; ten thousand down. That's my alter- 
native; or I leave this place to-morrow morning—with all belonging to me.” 

“By which course you would get nothing,” said Mrs. John Mellish 
quietly. 

“ Shouldn’t I? What does the chap in the play get for his trou- 
ble when the blackamoor smothers his wife? Ishould get nothing— 
but my revenge upon a tiger-cat, whose claws have left a mark upon me 
that I shall carry to my grave.” He lifted his hair with a careless 
gesture of his hand, and pointed to a scar upon his forehead, a white 
mark, barely visible in the dim light of the tallow-candle. “I’m a good- 
natured, easy-going fellow, Mrs. John Mellish, but I don’t forget. Is it 
to be the ten thousand pounds, or war to the knife ?” 

Mrs. Powell waited eagerly for Aurora’s answer; but before it came a 
round heavy rain-drop pattered upon the light hair of the ensign’s widow. 
The hood of her cloak had fallen back, leaving her head uncovered. This 
one large drop was the warning of the coming storm. The signal peal of 
thunder rumbled slowly and hoarsely in the distance, and a pale flash of 
lightning trembled upon the white faces of the two listeners. 

“Let me go,” whispered Mrs. Powell, “let me go; I must get back 
to the house before the rain begins.” 

The Softy slowly relaxed his iron grip upon her wrist. He had held 
it unconsciously in his utter abstraction to all things except the two 
speakers in the cottage. 

Mrs. Powell rose from her knees, and crept noiselessly away from 
the lodge. She remembered the vital necessity of getting back to the 
house before Aurora, and of avoiding the shower. Her wet garments 
would betray her if she did not succeed in escaping the coming storm. 
She was of a spare, wizen figure, encumbered with no superfluous flesh, 
and she ran rapidly along the narrow sheltered pathway leading to the 
iron gate through which she had followed Aurora. 

The heavy rain-drops fell at long intervals upon the leaves. A second 
and a third peal of thunder rattled along the earth, like the horrible roar 
of some hungry animal creeping nearer and nearer to its prey. Blue 
flashes of faint lightning lit up the tangled intricacies of the wood, 
but the fullest fury of the storm had not yet burst forth. 

The rain-drops came at shorter intervals as Mrs. Powell passed out of 
the wood, through the little iron gate; faster still as she hurried across 
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the lawn; faster yet as she reached the lobby-door, which she had left 
ajar an hour before, and sat down panting upon a little bench within, to 
recover her breath before she went any further. She was still sitting on 
this bench, when the fourth peal of thunder shook the low roof above 
her head, and the rain dropped from the starless sky with such a rushing 
impetus, that it seemed as if a huge trap-door had been opened in the 
heavens, and a celestial ocean let down to flood the earth. 

“T think my lady will be nicely caught,’ muttered Mrs. Walter 
Powell. 

She threw her cloak aside upon the lobby bench, and went through 
a passage leading to the hall. One of the servants was shutting the hall- 
door. 

“ Have you shut the drawing-room windows, Wilson ?” she asked. 

“No, ma’am; I am afraid Mrs. Mellish is out in the rain. Jarvis is 
getting ready to go and look for her, with a lantern and the gig-um- 
brella.” 

“Then Jarvis can stop where he is; Mrs. Mellish came in half-an- 
hour ago. You may shut all the windows, and close the house for the 
night.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“‘ By the by, what o’clock is it, Wilson? My watch is slow.” 

“A quarter past ten, ma’am, by the dining-room clock.” 

The man locked the hall-door, and put up an immense iron bar, which 
worked with some rather complicated machinery, and had a bell hanging 
at one end of it, for the frustration of all burglarious and designing 
ruffians. 

From the hall the man went to the drawing-room, where he carefully 
fastened the long range of windows; from the drawing-room to the 
lobby ; and from the lobby to the dining-room, where he locked the half 
glass-door opening’ into the garden. This being done, all communication 
between the house and the garden was securely cut off. 

“ He shall know of her goings-on at any rate,” thought Mrs. Powell, 
as she dogged the footsteps of the servant to see that he did his work. 
The Mellish household did not take very kindly to this deputy mistress; 
and when the footman went back to the servants’ hall, he informed his 
colleagues that sHE was pryin’ and pokin’ about sharper than hever, 
and watchin’ of a feller like a hold ’ouse-cat. Mr. Wilson was a Cockney, 
and had been newly imported into the establishment. 

When the ensign’s widow had seen the last bolt driven home to its 
socket, and the last key turned in its lock, she went back to the drawing- 
room and seated herself at the lamp-lit table, with some delicate morsel 
of old maidish fancy-work, which seemed to be the converse of Penelope’s 
embroidery, as it appeared to advance ut night, and retrograde by day. 
She had hastily smoothed her hair and rearranged her dress, and she 
looked as uncomfortably neat as when she came down to breakfast in the 
fresh primness of her matutinal toilette. 
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She had been sitting at her work for about ten minutes when John 
Mellish entered the room, emerging weary but triumphant from his 
struggle with the simple rules of multiplication and subtraction. Mr. 
Mellish had evidently suffered severely in the contest. His thick brown 
hair was tumbled into a rough mass that stood nearly upright upon his 
head, his cravat. was untied, and his shirt-collar thrown open for the 
relief of his capacious throat; and these and many other marks of the 
struggle he bore upon him when he entered the drawing-room. 

“T’ve broken loose from school at last, Mrs. Powell,” he said, flinging 
his big frame upon one of the sofas, to the imminent peril of the German 
spring-cushions ; “ I’ve broken away before the flag dropped, for Langley 
would have liked to keep me there till midnight. He followed me to 
the door of this room with fourteen bushels of oats that was down in the 
cornchandler’s account and was not down in the book he keeps to check 
the cornchandler. Why the doose don’t he put it down in his book and 
make it right then, I ask, instead of bothering me? What’s the good of 
his keeping an account to check the cornchandler if he don’t make his 
account the same as the cornchandler’s? But it’s all over!” he added, 
with a great sigh of relief, “it’s all over; and all I can say is, I hope the 
new trainer isn’t honest.” 

“Do you know much of the new trainer, Mr. Mellish?” asked Mrs. 
Powell blandly ; rather as if she wished to amuse her employer by the 
exertion of her conversational powers than for the gratification of any 
mundane curiosity. 

“ Doosed little,” answered John indifferently. “I haven’t even seen 
the fellow yet; but John Pastern recommended him, and he’s sure to be 
all right; besides, Aurora knows the man : he was in her father’s service 
once.” 

“ Oh, indeed!” said Mrs. Powell, giving the two insignificant words 
a significant little jerk; “oh, indeed! Mrs. Mellish knows him, does 
she? Then of course he’s a trustworthy person. He’s a remarkably 
handsome young man.” 

“ Remarkably handsome, is he?” said Mr. Mellish, with a careless 
laugh. “Then I suppose all the maids will be falling in love with him, and 
neglecting their work to look out of the windows that open on to the 
stable-yard, hey? That’s the sort of thing when a man has a hand- 
some groom, aint it? Susan and Sarah, and all the rest of ’em, take to 
cleaning the windows and wearing new ribbons in their caps ?” 

“T don’t know any thing about that, Mr. Mellish,” answered the 
ensign’s widow, simpering over her work as if the question they were 
discussing was so very far away that it was impossible for her to be 
serious about it; “but my experience has thrown me into a very large 
number of families.” (She said this with perfect truth, as she had occu- 
pied so many situations that her enemies had come to declare she was 
unable to remain in any one household above a twelvemonth, by reason of 
her employer’s discovery of her real nature.) “I have occupied positions 
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of trust and confidence,” continued Mrs. Powell, “and I regret to say that 
I have seen much domestic misery arise from the employment of hand- 
some servants, whose appearance and manners are superior to their station. 
Mr. Conyers is not at all the sort of person I should like to see in a 
household in which I had the charge of young ladies.” 

A sick, half-shuddering faintness crept through John’s herculean 
frame us Mrs. Powell expressed herself thus; so vague a feeling that he 
scarcely knew whether it was mental or physical, any better than he 
knew what it was that he disliked in this speech of the ensign’s widow. 
The feeling was as transient as it was vague. John’s honest blue eyes 
looked wonderingly round the room. 

“ Where’s Aurora?” he said; “ gone to bed ?” 

“‘T believe Mrs. Mellish has retired to rest,” Mrs. Powell answered. 

“Then I shall go too. The place is as dull as a dungeon without 
her,” said Mr. Mellish, with agreeable candour. “ Perhaps you'll be good 
enough to make me a glass of brandy-and-water before I go, Mrs. Powell, 
for I’ve got the cold shivers after those accounts.” 

He rose to ring the bell; but before he had gone three paces from the 
sofa, an impatient knocking at the closed outer shutters of one of the 
windows arrested his footsteps. 

“Who, in mercy’s name, is that ?’’ he exclaimed, staring at the direc- 
tion from which the noise came, but not attempting to respond to the 
summons. 

Mrs. Powell looked up to listen with a face expressive of nothing but 
innocent wonder. 

The knocking was repeated more loudly and impatiently than before. 

“Tt must be one of the servants,” muttered John; “ but why doesn’t 
he go round to the back of the house? I can’t keep the poor devil out 
upon such a night as this, though,’ he added good-naturedly, unfasten- 
ing the window as spoke. The sashes opened inwards, the Venetian 
shutters outwards. He pushed these shutters open, and looked out into 
the darkness and the rain. 

Aurora, shivering in her drenched garments, stood a few paces from 
him, with the rain beating down straight and heavily upon her head. 

Even in that obscurity her husband recognised her. 

“My darling,’ he cried, “is it you? You out at such a time, and 
on such a night! Come in, for mercy’s sake; you must be drenched to 
the skin.” 

She came into the room; the wet hanging in her muslin dress streamed 
out upon the carpet on which she trod, and the folds of her lace shawl 
clung tightly about her figure. 

“Why did you let them shut the windows?” she said, turning to 
Mrs. Powell, who had risen, and was looking the picture of ladylike un- 
easiness and sympathy. “ You knew that I was in the garden.” 

“Yes, but I thought you had returned, my dear Mrs. Mellish,” said 
the ensign’s widow, busying herself with Aurora’s wet shawl, which she 
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attempted to remove, but which Mrs. Mellish plucked impatiently away 
from her. “I saw you go out, certainly ; and I saw you leave the lawn 
in the direction of the north lodge; but I thought you had returned some 
time since.” 

The colour faded out of John Mellish’s face. 

“The north lodge!” he said. ‘‘ Have you been to the north lodge?” 

“T have been in the direction of the north lodge,” Aurora answered, 
with a sneering emphasis upon the words. “ Your information is perfectly 
correct, Mrs. Powell, though I did not know you had done me the honour 
of watching my actions.” 

Mr. Mellish did not appear to hear this. He looked from his wife 
to his wife’s companion with a half-bewildered expression,—an expres- 
sion of newly-awakened doubt, of dim, struggling perplexity,—that was 
very painful to see. 

“The north lodge!” he repeated ; “ what were you doing at the north 
lodge, Aurora?” 

“‘ Do you wish me to stand here in my wet clothes while I tell you?” 
asked Mrs. Mellish, her great black eyes blazing up with indignant pride. 
“Tf you want an explanation for Mrs. Powell’s satisfaction, I can give it 
here ; if only for your own, it will do as well upstairs.” 

She swept towards the door, trailing her wet shawl after her, but not 
less queenly, even in her dripping garments (Semiramide and Cleopatra 
may have been out in wet weather); but at the door she paused and 
looked back at him. 

“T shall want you to take me to London to-morrow, Mr. Mellish,” 
she said. Then with one haughty toss of her beautiful head, and one 
bright flash of her glorious eyes, which seemed to say, “Slave, obey and 
tremble!” she disappeared, leaving Mr. Mellish to follow her, meekly, 
wonderingly, fearfully ; with terrible doubts and anxieties creeping, like 
venomous living creatures, stealthily into his heart. 
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Weddings. 


I purpose to write the History of a Wedding from the date of its 
appointment down to the time of the happy couple’s leaving. I shall 
recount the errors which, for a few months, tend to alienate the loyal 
members of the so-called House of Rejoicing. I shall trace the course of 
that domestic convulsion which terminates the long engagement between 
two young persons, say, of the middle class, and whose parents’ incomes 
range from six hundred to fifteen hundred pounds a year. I shall relate 
how, during the unsettlement of these troublous times, the authority of 
Paterfamilias and the security of his property are wholly negatived by a 
liberty of discussion and of individual and united action on the part of the 
females of the house never before known; how, from the auspicious union 
of Edwin and Angelina springs a chance of display of which the annals of 
the families furnish no example, and of which the women of those families 
are determined to take every advantage ; how Materfamilias, perhaps, from 
a state of ignominious vassalage, rapidly rises to the place of umpire 
among domestic powers; how her husband’s opulence and her maternal 
glory grow, for the occasion, inversely ; how, by an unwise and resolute 
adherence to conventionality, is gradually established an amount of credit, 
fruitful of grumbles, which in the housekeeping of any former age would 
have seemed incredible; how a gigantic commerce gives birth to a 
milliner’s bill, compared with which every other milliner’s bill, ancient or 
modern, sinks into insignificance; how Angelina Smith, after months of 
courtship, is at length united to Edwin Brown, not merely by legal bonds, 
but by the more or less dissoluble ties of interest and affection. 

Nor will it be less my duty faithfully to record disasters mingled 
with triumphs, and great domestic follies far more humiliating than any 
disaster. It will be seen that even what we justly account our chief 
blessings are not without alloy. It will be seen that, in consequence 
partly of an unwise love of display, and partly of an unwise neglect of 
common sense, the affectation of wealth and the supposed increase of 
social importance produce, together with little good, some evils from 
which poor and rude societies are free. It will be seen how the male 
kind, cursed by the domination of extravagance over moderation, and of 
conventionality over reason, remain, indeed, members of a household, but 
vanquished and insignificant members, adding no strength to the body 
fanatic, and reproachfully pointed at by all who fear or envy the greatness 
of Fashion. 

Yet, unless I greatly deceive myself, the general effect of this 
chequered narrative will scarcely excite thankfulness in lovers’ minds, 
or hope in the breasts of fathers. For the history of weddings in our 
country during the last twenty years is, certainly, not the history of phy- 
sical, of reasonable, and of intellectual improvement. Those, ladies who, ; 
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in imagination, compare their own good sense with the folly they can so 
readily perceive in others may, perhaps, talk of moderation and economy ; 
but no man who is correctly informed as to the past will be disposed to 
take a cheerful view of the present. 

In the task which I have undertaken it will be my endeavour to 
survey the material preparations for a wedding rather than to treat of 
the early hopes and fears of the principals, of the intrigues and debates in 
both Houses, and of the battles consequent upon the Act of Settlement. 
It will be my endeavour to relate the domestic history of the event, to 
trace the progress of divers female arts, and the successive changes of 
opinions and plans, and not to pass by with neglect even the revolutions 
which take place in dress, furniture, repasts, and employments. I shall 
cheerfully bear the reproach of having descended below the dignity of a 
magazine writer, if I can succeed in placing before the English of the 
nineteenth century a true picture of a wedding in the better middle 
classes. 


Thus, perhaps, Lord Macaulay, had he ever had occasion to describe 
a wedding and its preparations. For the rest, our own most humble Muse 
must attempt, paradoxically as it may sound, to sweep her truthful lyre. 

Let us suppose, then, our couple to be duly engaged. “But, thank 
goodness,” even loving relatives must inwardly cry, “they did not 
commit themselves to this position far back in their teens, so as to inflict 
their young loves on their respective households for an unnecessary length 
of time!” The match shall have been arranged sufficiently long not to cur- 
tail the dear girl—on mamma’s authority—of one of the happiest periods 
of her life, and yet not long enough for hope deferred to have subdued 
both with waiting, and for kindly hearts to feel a qualm of commiseration 
at seeing them in public always meekly hobbled one to another. Edwin 
shall now be staying for a week at Angelina’s house; and, good fellow 
enough and unexacting as he may be, unless he has known by experience 
what it is to have a sister courted, he cannot form an idea of the embar- 
rassing effect of his presence in an ordinary four sitting-roomed house. 
Say that you return from office, or chambers, or what not, and after a 
day’s work and a walk home are, perhaps, reasonably anxious to indulge 
in an hour’s quiet spell at the Zimes before a six or seven o’clock dinner. 
“ Hist!” cries an unseen female, as you are opening the drawing-room 
door ; “ they are in there.” Of course, being kindly disposed, and unwill- 
ing to interrupt the lovers, you don’t go in; but should the warning have 
unluckily come too late, there will generally be manifest on the part of 
the pair a rapid change of position, a totally ineffectual attempt to appear 
to be doing something, and an eager and uncalled-for desire for your 
company. “Come in, Joe; come in, old fellow; so glad to see you; we 
were just at this moment talking of you,” &c. Excluded, in either event, 
from the drawing-room, the hapless brother seeks refuge elsewhere, 
but, alas! in vain. An industrious sister and Miss Neatly, the avant- 
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cou(tu)riére, hold possession of the little back snuggery, whose floor is 
strewn with pins and “ends;” the housemaid is laying the cloth and 
whisking about the dining-room; while it is utterly out of the question 
to go into the breakfast-parlour, for there the youngest sister, also 
banished, is hammering out the bass of a duet upon the worst piano, woe 
of woes! for she is a persevering girl, who will not pass over a passage 
until she has mastered it. True, our young friend can read in his bed- 
room, if resolutely minded; but even this resource will be denied to him 
on the occasion of Edwin’s next visit; for by that time—Ha! h—a! 
Guiseppe, I’ll wager thee a purse of ducats, some young girl from the 
country, a bridesmaid, will occupy the spare room ; thy chamber will then 
be devoted to Edwin, and thou wilt be preferred to an attic for the nonce, 
or else turned out to a lodging when the postern gate is nightly closed 
at eleven-thirty, to return, an’t please thee, with the morrow’s milk. Tut, 
man, chafe it not! By Saint Hymen, ’twas ever thus; but drown all 
dudgeon in a nine-hooped pot of two-groat hippocras (or whatever else, 
my dear young friend, you like to order at your own expense). 

It'is not unlikely also that our heroine is a bit of a flirt, apt, now she 
has fairly made a capture, to show off, to go sideways, like Mr. Winkle’s 
horse did up Rochester streets; then the gentleman redoubles his atten- 
tions—for he will endure a deal of trampling on just now, and seems to 
enjoy rather than otherwise a few fractious ways and a snubbing or two 
—while father and mother try, unnoticed, to smooth matters down. O 
excellent young couples! kindly remember that in most houses much is 
given up to you during the spooning season, by people who are equally 
interesting and deserving with yourselves; so pray be thankful, and do 
not bend the bow too much. For remember always that, wonderful 
swells as you may be in your own estimation, unless you behave with 
common sense and consideration, you can easily become tremendous bores 
to those who have to bear with you. 

But an end of all these things must be appointed. The wedding-day 
has to be fixed: when shall it be? The chances are in favour of its being 
early spring-time at this stage of the proceedings, for every one knows 
that 

“In the Spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love.” 

H’m, by the way, “ lightly turns to thoughts of love”? Had this phrase 
been written by one less profoundly versed in the workings of the human 
heart than the Poet-Laureate, it would seem that seriously should be the 
word; that is, mind you, if the real, legitimate, all-absorbing article is 
in question. On second thoughts, however, Mr. Tennyson must doubtless 
be right: the young man lightly turns to love, but doesn’t find out what 
& serious business it is until he has floundered a little too far. 

Angelina at once declares that the marriage cannot take place during 
Lent, and all honour to her if her reason for saying so is good and 
genuine, and not formed in deference to “ what people would say,” or 
“because it would look so.” This will usually cut a good slice out of 
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April, and, perhaps, will cause some unsophisticated male relative to 
hazard the inquiry whether the wedding will take place in May. Such 
looks, and bridlings, and head-shakes-receive this speculation that the 
poor fellow, if sensitive, is painfully embarrassed by thinking he has said 
something awkward ; but if of a bold and reckless temperament, he will 
discover, we think, that: no more definite or satisfactory reason will be 
alleged than that some saint’s day occurs (which, of course, is sufficient 
to put a stopper on matters at once), or else that Mary, Queen of Scots, 
was married in May: at all events, if still more closely pressed, the girls 
will take refuge in “ Well, May-marriages are always unlucky, and did 
you ever know any body who was married in May?” This statement is 
clearly conclusive. The fair, old and young, delight to cling to such 
twaddle, from Mrs. Fluker, who was still a spinster at thirty-seven, down 
to Blonde, who declared “ what a brave girl Emma Tweetums was to 
risk so much when it was found necessary to postpone her wedding from 
Tuesday, April 29th last, to Friday, May 2d!’ and to Brunette, who 
“was just thinking the very same thing, dear,—and Friday too!” O 
you two pretty little stupids ! here goes your prattle into print. Finally, 
a day in Easter week is fixed on, a wonderfully favoured period, as 
testified by the fifty-nine happy couplings announced in the Zimes of 
April 26th. 

Of course, thus early, both sides unanimously agree that it is to be a 
quiet wedding, merely a family party, quite a friendly affair. This is 
thoroughly well understood, but welcomed by no one with more sincere 
pleasure than by Smith pére, in the nature of things, the founder of 
whatever feasts will be given. Ve crede colori; trust not to this first 
blush, worthy sir, though you may be excused for doing so, for ‘tis your 
eldest daughter; you will be wiser by the time No. 2’s turn arrives. More 
than twenty busy years have flown since you were wed, so you have 
forgotten the turmoil you once caused in somebody else’s house, and then, 
too, you only had to dance, but now you will have to pay the piper. A 
quiet wedding! Bah, my dear sir, if you will kindly tolerate the 
expression. Should wife or daughter talk to you of a quiet wedding, 

“Beware! Beware! 

Trust her not; 

She is fooling thee.” 
The idea is a fallacy; it is a mirage wherein objects appear inverted, and 
which will recede from you as you approach it. This is the only marriage 
to which your daughter at present ought to look forward, it is the first 
and chiefest occasion upon which your wife can establish her matronly 
credit, and gratify her matronly pride; and do you for one moment inno- 
cently suppose that they will not strain every nerve to make the most of 
the occasion? ‘To slightly paraphrase the stupendous declaration of Mrs. 
Betsey Prig, “I don’t believe there’s no sich thing as a quiet wedding !” 

There is this one great advantage allowed by wedding arrangements, 
every female—for males are only subordinate workers—can advance any 
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argument, however contrary, and satisfactorily prove it to be the right and 
proper thing to be done. Every view of the question is a correct view. 
No learned barrister, having suddenly found that he is for the defendant 
whom he has just bedaubed in the vilest colours, can more adroitly 
turn round and argue precisely the reverse case than can any ordinary 
young woman about wedding preparations: The subject is all-convenient ; 
it will stretch, it -will contract; black shall be white one day and red the 
next; there is no end to changes of ideas and plans, and whatever is, is 
right. It is this constant alteration, this never letting a father quite 
know where he is, or the limit of his liabilities, that mainly overcomes his 
most obdurate and weightiest objections. Mamma grips the long end of 
the lever, and supplies the power; while the fulcrum which easily makes 
her exertions successful is the brace of words Proper Respect. “Give 
me a place to stand on,” said Archimedes to King Hiero, “and I will 
move the earth.” Give the mother the free use of the words Proper 
Respect, and she will easily upset her little world. “It is quite true,” 
she observes, “the wedding ought to be a quiet one, I allow that; but 
still the families must be assembled; there must be a meeting, however 
friendly.* You don’t suppose that I could consent to my eldest daughter 
being married in a dark silk, and hustled away straight from church by 
a one-o’clock train! It isn’t Proper Respect. And, besides, what would 
the Browns say? Would they like their Edwin’s marriage to be shuffled 
over in so shabby, so wnfeelinga manner? No, indeed. The happiness 
of both must be consulted, and Proper Respect shown,” &c. This is old 
Smith’s first knock-down blow. Take it coolly, sir, you will have a good 
many of the same sort before all is over, and you must always “come up 
smiling.” 

Angelina’s decision who shall be her bridesmaids may be reported in 
some such terms as these. ‘“ My two sisters, Mary Brown, and cousin 
Jane attend, of course ; then there will be Clara Sharp, whom I promised 
when at Hastings last summer, and Minnie Carew, for it has been dis- 
tinctly understood between us for years that she was to be one whenever 
it came off. (Reflectingly) They make only six. Well, I suppose I 
ought to ask Annie Hughes; I was one of her sister’s, but I don’t much 
care about having her; she’ll make seven. Then for an eighth, I don’t 
clearly see how I can avoid inviting Georgy Smith, the fright; she’s the 
same relation as Jane; if one cousin is asked, the other must be; though, 
after what has passed between the families, I’m sure I had rather leave 
her out; but there, I fear she must be one.” For a week or so the 
honour of the Smiths will be satisfactorily preserved by the modest 
number of eight, more or less blooming, young damsels, who would not, 
be it observed, so much as thank you to be present unless as the recipients 
of the bonnet bounty and the trinket tax, together with such fun and 





* The singularity of this phrase will easily be explained away by considering 
that the speaker adopts the conventional language of society. 
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éclat as are attached to the office of bridesmaid. But then some one 
will have seen “Oh! the sweetest wedding they ever did!” whereof a 
great feature was the marching three abreast of the bridesmaids after the 
bride on her way to the altar. Straightway every female concerned is 
smitten with the novelty, the elegance, the entire desirability of this 
arrangement; which, however, cannot be adopted with eight. No one 
uninitiated would imagine the arguments, the difficulties, nay, even the 
tears, that surround the necessary appointment of this ninth fair one ; but, 
on the day, there she will be, even if compromised in the toddling person 
of a little maid of four years old. , 

As for the trousseau, and the millinery department generally, this 
chronicler declines touching at length upon them, not merely from a feel- 
ing of inability to venture on a subject of such magnitude and import- 
ance, but also from a natural dislike concerning the whys and wherefores 
of that sort of thing. But it has fallen to his lot to be behind the scenes 
at many weddings, and, therefore, he has unavoidably gathered that 
Angelina, her mother, and her intimates, hold frequent audiences with a 
certain Madame Jones (de Paris), an inflexible autocrat, who bends them 
to her iron will. The ladies seem rather dashed at first by the enlarged 
ideas and extreme demands of this important dame, but, at length, suc- 
cumb in a gentle ecstasy under the irresistible pressure of her assurances 
that so-and-so is always done now, and that such-and-such things will be 
very much worn this summer. The chronicler has noted also the con- 
stant use of such terms as poplins, spotted muslins, grenadines (some 
equipment of a dashing white sergeant, possibly), low bodies, dinner silks 
(upon which great stress appears to be laid), and he is under the impres- 
sion that every evening-dress had its appropriate wreath. Seemingly, 
too, not only the bride’s costume but that also of the bridesmaids has 
to be agreed on in the Smithian camp. The latter must be uniform and 
in harmony with the former, and what difficulties does not this entail ! 
The cut, material, and colour which will suit the unit, how will they 
chime in with the requirements of the many? Clara won’t wear pink— 
not even the new pink, think of that !—because of her hair (very nice 
hair, by the way); two or three incline to mauve, but then the family 
writhe with the remembrance how their deadly enemies, the odious Per- 
kinses, hoisted mauve as the colour at Miss P.’s recent wedding; so they 
elect for apricot. Oh, the heartburnings, the letters, the trips to Madame 
J. (de Paris), the machinations, the elegant wrath of the young ladies, each 
of whom tries to get her favourite views advanced at old Smith’s expense! 
And he, the wretched man who pays for all, or the bulk of, these feminine 
vagaries, where is he the while? ‘Ah, me! he’s nowhere!” Gracious 
powers! if these crumbs of knowledge can be casually picked up at 
dinner, at tea, and in the cool of the evening, what labours, what agonies, 
must not be endured during the burden and heat of the day! 

Now is the card-basket ransacked for a choice style of engraving to 
be adopted, and the two lists of friends are drawnup. Angelina, haunted 
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by the dread lest she should forget to note down any remote acquaintance, 
furthermore carries a set of tablets, and, at intervals, is liable to suddenly 
exclaim, “There now, I have forgotten the Albert Rocks! I knew there 
was somebody.” When asked by one of the home circle not to omit the 
Podgerses, she loves to answer, “Oh, but they are scarcely my friends, 
you know,” in order, it is imagined, to gain thereby some modicum of 
importance. 

Usually, the greatest difficulty which enjoyment at a wedding has to 
struggle against is, that the party is chiefly a family one. As a rule, 
can a more wringing wet blanket be conceived? What free agent, 
desiring to entertain a pleasant circle, would solely invite his relatives, 
the grumpy, the vipery, the vulgar, the “shy”? He may endure 
them well enough at a distance, or at some funerals, but around his 
own mahogany, hardly. Yet on an occasion like this, when he cor- 
dially desires all should be bright and happy, these inharmonious guests 
perforce intrude themselves at pleasure; for if not invited there will be 
another wretched apple of discord cast into the sea of family troubles to 
throw out wider and wider circles. That only the family be present 
seems a canon in the wedding lex non scripta. Not the joyous, clever, 
sympathising, chosen friends who make life pleasant, but the Family, who 
with, thank Heaven, some bright exceptions are inclined to be the very 
reverse. They alone have said, and will say, cruel things undreamt of 
by any body else, and alone have their wretched jealousies; yet now they 
smilingly assemble to exact, to find fault, and to triumph over any chance 
mishap. Would that we possessed the power of a Saturday Reviewer to 
slashingly discuss the social tyranny exercised by one’s family: in the 
words of a burlesque parody, 

“ With a sharp steel pen for slaughter ripe, 
Through a column or two of well-spaced type, 
*T would be jolly to blaze away ! 
’T would be jolly to blaze away !” 

Coupling what he sees already going on in the house with the mani- 
fold loomings in the future, Paterfamilias reasonably concludes that if 
the breakfast is “done” at home, every inmate, from himself down to 
the Skye terrier inclusive, will, with the intolerable airs of the hired pro- 
fessed cook, and the additional confusion, go stark raving mad. He 
therefore decrees that some confectioner shall serve the unwholesome 
banquet. In order to proceed herein judiciously and economically, 
mamma throws out skirmishing parties among likely shops, and these, 
by indulging in buns, and the feeble fiction of the friend in the country 
who desires particulars, ascertain sufficient data to guide the paternal 
selection. 

What scores of odd jobs remain to be done in the last week! Fare- 
well calls have to be knocked off. Numberless audiences are held with 
the Bond-Street autocrat. (Oh, Ma! such fun! We met the Vulcan 
Smiths to-day close by Madame Jones’s ; they cut us dead, but we know 
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they were going to see the trousseau.) Little Miss Neatly is hermetically 
sealed up in the back snuggery to work her fingers off. The church, if a 
strange one, has to be surveyed. It must be ascertained, too, whether 
professional etiquette will allow the gray-headed vicar simply to assist 
the youthful officiating “cousin of the bride.” Every half-hour in the 
evening tradesmen’s porters, or the Parcels Delivery Company, leave 
“a box for Miss Angelina, and 8d. to pay, please:” without this last 
clause the box is at once known to contain a present. On the night next 
but one before the day may be observed, in houses out of town, that slight 
fracas which also can be discerned, at the same period, before any evening 
or dinner party. It arises from the husband’s belief that he can market 
better in the City than the wife can in the locality, from her insinuations 
and faint praises when the London purchases are unveiled, and from his 
doughtily backing his own opinion. West-India pines, Stilton cheese, 
and the more expensive Italian wares, but especially all crystallised and 
preserved fruits are, in this way, transient but inevitable rufflers of 
domestic peace. 

Oblige me, Mr. Smith, by walking about your house on the eve of 
the convulsion, while your wife and daughters are prostrate with fatigue, 
and survey—calmly, if you can—the utter transmogrification. Where are 
the dining-room chairs, table, sideboard, and bookcase? Wisely refrain 
even from the most favourable conjecture. See, instead, the narrow 
table-cloths clinging to, and ill-concealing, the boards and trestles (are 
some of the latter painted black?); the chalky bride-cake already in 
position, surmounted by a vase of dully gleaming silvered flowers; the 
array of pint-decanters of sherry, corked not stoppered; the labelled plates 
of those guests it has been so hard to distribute with due regard to their 
precedence and social bearing to each other. Mark that every window 
is obscured by well-starched muslin curtains, and that, not content with 
this, the females of the family have affixed muslin drapery at the tops of 
staircases, between folding-doors, and over and around looking-glasses, 
tricing up all this transparent frivolity with pink ribands, until the house 
looks “ sweetly pretty.” There has been, too, a rabid tendency to lay down 
bits of drugget, nominally to make the hall and passages look like sitting- 
rooms ; practically it will only trip people up; finally, some one in wrath 
“will roll the heaving surge away.” (Arn’t the loose tin-tacks plea- 
sant to tread on?) ‘Turn into the drawing-room: you scarcely recognise 
your own chairs, they look so bleak and miserable when denuded of 
their chintz coverings; and see how the feminine love of display has 
rigged out a wedding-present trophy, quite an International Exhibition. 
The gifts are the same over and over again; all have been duly eulo- 
gised as “sweet,” and “so useful.” Silver salver in the centre back- 
ground, biscuit China group and flower vases for the mantelpiece, 
ilressing-case, fish-slice, gravy-spoons, silver teapot (a rich relative’s 
offering), inkstand, sliding bookstand, pickle-fork, sugar-tongs, and 
butter-knife (all three from bachelors, I warrant), bracelet, card-case, 
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card-basket, lace handkerchief, banner-screen, and—yes! there they are, 
sure enough—the toilet-bottles. You must remember, sir, laughing 
heartily, in bachelor days, at Mr. Keeley in the Bottle Imp. “Here, I 
say, uh! uh! will any body be so kind as—uh! to buy a bottle?” Well, 
no young woman going to be married can any more escape a bottle than 
could that admirable comedian in Mr. Peake’s play. For, if ever you go 
into any sort of fancy-shop with modest means, and a desire to purchase 
a present, but with no definite notion what shape that present shall take, 
mark my words, you will buy a bottle. You will soon hover around it; then 
observes the seller, with Machiavellian cunning, “It is such a very useful 
article ;” you are utterly subdued by the audacity of this fib, and will 
forthwith slink out with your bottle, unless you have already selected its 
cousin-german—a dandy pomatum-pot. When people leave the sea- 
side, and feel, at the eleventh hour, that they ought to take home a 
souvenir, they invariably buy bottles or pomatum-pots, either in a fit of 
grim melancholy, or in an accession of wild despair. Ha, sir! and reader 
too, do your consciences smite you? Nay, feel no guilty shame; you 
are but human, and have only obeyed your Destiny. 

At last the Day! Angelina is pale, but has evidently screwed her 
courage to the sticking-point. The old morning-gown, which, in three 
hours’ time, will revert to the charwoman, clings to her like a riding- 
habit,—why, she has no crinoline on! Somebody puts brandy into her 
tea; but neither she, nor any of the women folks, are very brave at that 
early breakfast, which is eaten one scarcely knows where or how; they 
are all strung up to such a pitch of excitement that even the most chafing 
of brothers clearly sees it is wiser to defer any pleasantries until after 
church. In come the bouquets from Covent Garden. The confectioner’s 
men rush frantically up and down stairs. The bride’s costume is only 
completed at a quarter before ten o’clock. 

That is a tolerably rapid and comprehensive glance of an undertaker’s 
when he fetches you to a funeral, and never having seen you or yours 
until that moment, consequently does not know the extent to which you 
appear to feel the death, and whether it is his business to offer gloves, 
hatbands, and the “cake and wine” inseparable from such an occasion, 
with looks and voice suggestive of unutterable woe, or of such calm 
cheerfulness as is seemly in cases of mitigated affliction. But the 
look given by Materfamilias—the inventor, adapter, and sole director of 
the spectacle now being unfolded to the public gaze—directly she gets 
into church, beats it hollow. You would not believe that in one instawt 
the highly dressed, nervous lady, faltering up the now free-seatless aisle, 
has accurately photographed in her mind the entire assembly. She has 
though. She can name and describe every body in the edifice, though it 
is almost crowded ; for “ her dear girl’s very natural and extremely proper 
desire to be married in her own church” will assemble a few friends and 
scores of enemies; and it will afford the latter more opportunity of being 
hypercritical and ill-natured than she has dreamt of in her wildest philo- 
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sophy. But a fig for what is said! It can’t be heard. The mother 
knows that an immense effect must be produced on the collected females, 
for every arrangement is “so truly ladylike and so sweetly pretty,”* and 
her honest heart swells with pride at her noble revenge. And the grooms- 
men! Friends, one who has many times endured the ghastly show now 
cordially sympathises with you. It is humiliating to appear ere high 
noon in garments preternaturally new, light, and gay; and to be rescued 
by a Beadle from an aggressive ruck of boys, perambulators, old women, 
and young slaveys. 

“‘Lookee, Murrier, this is ’im 

“Ssh, git along with yer, "Liza, do! This isn’t’im. My, though, 
what a nishe young man just, and aint he curly ’air!” 

Courage, my braves. You are snobs only for the hour. Seek in- 
spiration from your fair companions, who beam with delight, bless ’em! 
at all the tomfoolery, and can’t see any thing ridiculous in it. As for 
the Bridegroom, the unhappy wight, who is this day abused and tram- 
pled on and made legitimate game for all mankind, however he man- 
ages to struggle through all the difficulties and degradations wantonly 
heaped in his way excites our admiration and passes our ken. We cap 
only imitate the conduct of the clown in the pantomime to the hapless 
victim of the “ buttered slide,”—we grin and cry, “ Poor gentleman !” 

Occupy those few minutes while the principals are signing, feeing, 
and hand-shaking, after the ceremony, by looking around. Behold Madame 
Jones (de Paris) wrought to tears by that vivid and touching history of 
the entire trousseau which she is declaiming aloud to six whole pewfuls 
of enthralled females. An old retainer of the Brown family relates how 
“ Master Edwin was the most beautifullest child she ever see; and one 
day as she was a nussing of ’im, missis kem in and she says, O Sally, 
she says (for that’s my name, mum), O Sally, she says,” &c. The 
Smiths’ trumpet is zealously blown by their charwoman, “who woont never 
hev ’ad no peace if she’d hev mist the sight, she woont,” and lets every 
one know that “ Master's med a pretty penny by them Chiny wars along 
of his keeping back his raw silk, and it rose and rose, you know, mum, 
and still he kep it back—quite raw—and that’s the way he med his 
money. And (mysteriously) I’ve heerd a many say that some of what 
he kep back hev bin made up into Miss Hangyliner’s dress.” 

Somehow that elegant procession down the church which has been 
discussed with so much animation, and planned with so much care, is 
always spoiled by some inattentive and not-to-be-found groomsmen, who 
now begin to gain courage; nay, even some irregularly-minded persons 
of this class, disliking their alloted companion, have been known purposely 
to create confusion wherein they may change her for a better. A hitch 


9 





* It is impossible to avoid the frequent recurrence of the words “sweet” and 
“sweetly pretty.” According to the best statistical tables, calculated to twenty 
places of festivals, they are employed nearly half a million times at every wedding 
of the sort we are describing. 
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about the carriages is sure to occur too; somebody will go off in a pri- 
vate brougham, and leave the irate owner to travel by one of the jobbed 
ones. Yet all eventually reach Smithville. There they buzz about in 
the drawing-room excitedly, as if a terrible lead had been removed from 
their minds, and shortly repair to the breakfast, in serving which Glazer 
has outdone himself. It was unanimously agreed at the last consulta- 
tions in both houses that there were to be no speeches, and this arrange- 
ment naturally leads to the drinking of, at least, the following healths: 
(1) Bride and Bridegroom’s; (2) Bridesmaids’; (3) Mr. and Mrs. Smith’s, 
“our hospitable entertainers ;” (4) Mr. and Mrs. Brown’s; (5) the Clergry’s, 
“who have so ably officiated this day ;” and (6) the Groomsmen’s. In pro- 
posing (1) the worthy clergyman may perhaps think it his duty to give 
just a leetle professional dash, but will then round off all with a mild joke, 
and the reaction is sufficient to excite a “'Ts—ts—ts—ts, really, quite a 
Sydney Smith.” The bridegroom takes occasion to speak of “his dear 
wife.” In proposing, and returning thanks for, No. 2, men seek to be 
either sentimental or comic: the former rejoice in turgid, where-are-you- 
going-to sentences; the latter facetiously imagine themselves to be 
bridesmaids, and declare that “they think every thing to-day is going 
off very nicely; but desire at the next wedding instead of being brides- 
maids they may be made brides” (applause). The Clergy “ have had the 
greatest pleasure in their share of the good work, and will ever rejoice to 
speedily be of similar service to the whole bevy of fair ones they see 
around them;” while the mouthpiece of the now joyous groomsmen 
“records his settled conviction that they will, one and all, straightway 
attempt to follow the admirable example that has been set them this day by 
their old friend Brown.” (Young ladies—or, as plenty of champagne has 
been drunk, may I be permitted to say, dear young ladies ?—write him 
down a horrid, wicked, good-for-nothing Story.) Listen to the scraps of 
conversation: “ What an excellent leader that was about Nova Zembla 
in this morning’s Zimes—” “ Did you ever hear the service more im- 
pressively read than by Mr. Bands? Usually it is slurred over so—” 
“Well, there have been very few tears, and I am sure that every thing 
has gone off—” “Really, sir, what first-rate talent is employed on the 
public journals; there’s such a leader on Nova Zem—” And if two 
matrons, housekeepers, can only get together, you will see them gravely 
nodding their heads at one another, and declaring that, “if Glazer’s 
things are not so showy as some, they are all so very eatable.” “ Yes, 
my dear, that is just what I have always said; I do assure you I have 
ney-er tasted such confectioner’s jelly, nev-er.” 

Half-past four o’clock trains wait for nobody ; so, arrayed in distress- 
ingly new “ travelling dress,” the bride has to bid the company farewell ; 
and this seems to consist in kissing every female in a sharp, staccato, 
double-barrelled way. But good Materfamilias does not let her off so 
easily, though always first giving another of her quick glances around, 
we fancy, to see whether every one is looking, and can afterwards say, 
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“Poor Mrs. Smith bore up very well until it came to the last, and then, 
you know, when it came quite to the last—”’ &c. Away they go with 
half-a-dozen satin shoes flying after them; but for their peace of mind and 
common-sense’s sake, we hope not with the new luggage visible, nor yet 
driven by that aged, shabby, dismally-conspicuous, inconvenient relic of 
olden times—a post-boy. And the guests mercifully follow them as soon 
as they can with civility. 

Welcome, peace! Welcome, old, yea, even raffy clothes! an easy 
chair, a cup of tea, perchance a doze! Listen dreamily to the comments 
on, and criticisms of, the day’s doings. Hear how gratified is Mater- 
familias with the confectioner’s arrangements, with the bouquets, the 
general effect in the church, and young Simpkins’s attention in coming 
in his mother’s brougham instead of in a common cab; it showed such 
Proper Respect. 

What’s this? A telegram for the good lady! “Oh, my goodness, 
dears! Ifthe train should have blown up! Here, Joe, my glasses are 
upstairs in my other pocket, do you read it aloud.” 


Pavilion Hotel, 


Mrs. Epwin Brown, ) Mrs. Wiii1aM Smita, 
~ to 
Folkestone, J 


London. 


“Send, first train, keys left on mantelpiece. Have had locks forced 
Will write to-morrow. Our love.” 
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London, as it strikes a Stranger. 


To Tue Eprror or THE “ Sourn ArricaNn HERAxp.” 


In fulfilment of my promise, I hasten to write you my first impressions 
of the Great Metropolis, to which, after a whole life of hope and expecta- 
tion, I have at last accomplished my pilgrimage. I have experienced 
the oft-imagined sensation of the stranger, born three, five, ten, or twenty 
thousand miles away, when his foot first presses the soil of his father- 
land, where rests the dust of his ancestors, back to the remote and 
perhaps unknown past. All round the world England has colonies and 
dependencies, and there are millions not politically related to Great Bri- 
tain whose mother-tongue is English, whose ancestry was English, whose 
laws and literature are English, and to whom England is the most inter- 
esting of countries, and London the central metropolis of the world. 

The boy whose eyes first opened to the light on the banks of the St. 
Lawrence, or the shores of blue Ontario, or by the Hudson or the Mis- 
sissippi, or on the far Pacific or Indian seas, dreams that some day he will 
see London, where Shakespeare and De Foe lived once, and which is now 
the home of the living authors he loves best. He may have been born at 
the Cape of Good Hope, or in India, or Australia, but his thoughts turn 
ever to the rock-bound garden island, pressed by the feet of his progeni- 
tors,—the land whose history was their life, whose monuments are their 
power, whose literature is their thought, whose institutions embody their 
wisdom and experience. I have seen cities which have sprung up in the 
wilderness with a wonderful rapidity, and some of them have wealth, 
splendour, refinement, and luxury; but what are these capitals of yester- 
day to the one great emporium of the world—the seat of empire and the 
centre of thought for all whose thoughts find their natural expression in 
our conquering Anglo-Saxon? ‘The interests of the whole English race, 
with all it has absorbed and is fast absorbing, and wherever scattered 
over two hemispheres iz orbe terrarum, are centered in London. In spite 
of distance, and even of political divisions, it is their real, and only real, 
capital. Here is the focus of English history, literature, science, and 
arts; here the centre of the commerce which is civilising and subju- 
gating the world. London books go wherever men can read the English 
language; London magazines are on the tables of every reading-room ; 
and the London newspaper is the only one which has a universal circu- 
lation. 

With these thoughts, as our good ship entered the British Channel, I 
caught my first glimpse of the white cliffs of Albion. From Lizard’s Point 
to Isle of Wight I watched for the shore. There is the famed Eddystone 
Lighthouse. The Jersey Isles are dim specks on the southern horizon. 
Now the chalky cliffs are glittering in the sun, and I would gladly pierce 
them with my glass for one glimpse of Osborne, the happy winter palace 
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of England’s Royal Lady. Was there ever such a voyage as this first 
trip up the Channel? Down comes a mist, and tall ships brush by like 
great birds; you hold your breath a moment, and they are gone. The 
_ strangely rigged pilot-boats hover round us. From one of them the 
eldest son of Neptune comes on board, and we feel safe again. Then 
comes a burst of sunshine, and the captain wishes he had not been in 
such a hurry to get a pilot. 

The white cliffs, the fields of emerald green, the lovely villas of Eng- 
land’s fair southern shore, pass by like a moving panorama. The Channel 
narrows, until we can see both shores. There are the cliffs of Dover, and 
the town itself lying snugly beneath. There is Shakespeare’s Cliff which 
we have pictured to our minds so often, and yonder is the first old feudal 
castle we have ever seen. It is only once in a lifetime the old and new 
can so come together. We will not linger at the quaint old towns along 
the coast. We pass the Forelands; we are in the Thames! Under the 
light of a mellow moon we glide into the smoke and roar of the great 
City. 

So far the romance of my arrival as it mingled with the reality. Our 
good ship warped into her dock, and I sprang ashore with that apprecia- 
tion of solid land which one always feels after a long voyage, heightened 
by the feeling that I stood on English ground; and this feeling, in which 
mingled so many memories of the past, and so many hopes of the future, 
I will not venture to express. It was night, but I was in haste to see 
London, and passed quickly from the silence and obscurity of the well- 
ordered dock-yard to the noise and glare of High Street, Shadwell, and 
Ratcliff Highway. The street is narrow and crooked, the buildings 
black and low, the shops small and crowded, the side-walks lined with 
small traders all crying their wares at the tops of their voices, amid the 
gleam of gas and the smoke of torches. Painted and bedizened women, 
or squalid and miserable ones, are gathered in noisy and drunken crowds 
around the doors of brilliant, brazen dram-shops, while sounds of music 
and revelry come from the dance-halls in the rear. This was my first 
glimpse of London; and I did not, as you may judge, chance upon its 
most reputable locality. 

Reality but seldom comes up to the picturings of a long-excited ima- 
gination. All things of which we have formed great expectations are 
likely to disappoint us. We picture Niagara a deluge rushing from the 
skies. We find a river pouring over a ledge of rocks; and we are 
obliged to get rid of all our preconceived imaginings before we can 
enjoy its actual grandeur. Celebrated mountains always look too small. 
Celebrated buildings seem to shrink and dwarf themselves as we look at 
them. The picture “in the mind’s eye” looms up above their diminished 
proportions. The ocean does not disappoint us, because we can never 
see it all. It isas vast as we can imagine it; and the ocean in a storm 
has an element of terror which exceeds both our wishes and expecta- 
tions. For the same reason, earthquakes are all we can desire, and the 
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tornado is as terrible in its hour of wrath as imagination has ever con- 
ceived. 

I had formed an idea of the vastness of a city which covers sixty 
square miles, whose circumference is a day’s journey, whose population 
is equal to that of extensive colonies and powerful states. The size 
of London has not disappointed me, for the best of reasons,—I have 
never been able to see it all at once. There may be times when it is all 
visible from St. Paul’s or the Monument. There may live those who have 
seen it all spread out from Primrose Hill or Highgate. I am not of the 
lucky number. I have seen a few square miles of blackened bricks and 
hideous chimney-pots, and all beyond has been an impenetrable cloud of 
smoke and dust and vapours. There is room enough under this smoky 
canopy for three millions of people and all the grandeurs of the great 
metropolis. 

But if the vastness of London satisfies even the imagination, what 
shall I say of its other aspects and characteristics? In forming our idea 
of the great capital of the British Empire and of the nineteenth century, 
we naturally look for models in the great cities of the past, and the 
centres of other empires. We compare London with imperial Rome; 
and when we would express in one word the idea of her greatness, we 
call her “the Modern Babylon.” It is natural, then, that in trying to 
form an idea of London we should think of that great Assyrian capital, 
with her lofty walls, her hundred brazen gates, her magnificent palaces, 
and wonderful hanging gardens. If we reject these oriental, and, it may 
be, fabulous splendours, we take ancient Rome as the model of our ima- 
gined modern great metropolis. 

Rome and London! in how many things are they alike! Rome, like 
London, was the centre of a vast and powerful empire. Rome had no 
equal on the land, no rival on the sea. Rome lay upon the Tiber, close 
by the Mediterranean, as London upon the Thames, on the borders of the 
German Ocean. Rome crowned her seven hills with temples and palaces, 
whose glories flashed far under those blue and sunny skies. Thirteen 
great aqueducts, traversing the Campagna on lofty arches, poured as 
many rivers into the baths and fountains of the Eternal City, from whose 
centre radiated those great highways of nations, over which her vast 
armies marched to conquer the world, and which have lasted two thou- 
sand years. Her noble streets were lined with marble edifices—temples, 
theatres, and public baths, for the luxurious accommodation of her vast 
population. Every where were to be seen glorious architecture, beautiful 
columns, triumphal arches, and the statues of gods and heroes. A Roman 
theatre could seat seventy thousand spectators. The wealth of the world 
poured into Rome, and this wealth took forms of beauty and grandeur. 

The Thames is larger than the Tiber. The ships and steamers which 
crowd her waters are larger and more powerful than the galleys of Rome; 
and I may be pardoned if I somehow formed the idea that a city so 
famed, so rich, so great, so powerful, would have streets, squares, public 
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buildings, monuments, parks, fountains, galleries, worthy of the capital of 
a great empire. 

But all these ideas must be abandoned when you pass under this 
smoky canopy. London is the centre and expression of an empire not in 
the least like Babylon or Rome. Utility, personal comfort, and exclu- 
siveness are written all over London. Most of the streets are narrow, 
crooked, and running in every possible direction. I am not deficient in 
locality, and can find my way in pathless forests; but I have tried to walk 
a mile in one direction through the maze of London, and after half an 
hour found myself forty rods on the wrong side of the place of beginning. 
Along these narrow streets there are hundreds of miles of plain, ugly 
houses, built of rough bricks of a brownish-yellow, blackened with smoke. 
In the more pretentious streets the bricks are covered with stucco, often 
cracked and shabby, lined, perhaps, into a sham of stone. I give the 
grimy honest bricks my hearty preference. 

What seems very wonderful to me is the fact that, after an experience 
of so many centuries, the London bricklayer has not learned to build a 
chimney that will draw. In other portions of the world one may doubt- 
less sometimes find a smoky chimney, as well as a scolding wife; but 
here the smoky chimney, instead of the exception, is the rule, and the 
chimneys all over London are topped out with every conceivable form of 
excrescence that can give clearness to the air within the dwellings and 
ugliness without. In the newest as well as the oldest districts, the richest 
as the poorest, there is the same twisted and tangled forest of pottery, 
iron or zine pipes, growing out of the housetops. Never was seen such a 
vast and varied growth of sprouting ugliness. In Europe and America 
they are alike unknown; but here in London, whether you look from 
Primrose Hill or the Monument, or up at the palatial residences around 
Hyde Park, you see the same extraordinary ornamentation of blackened 
roofs, and hideous fringing of the murky horizon. 

The first walk or ride—and here allow me to recommend the front 
outside seat of an omnibus, with an obliging coachman—through these 
narrow, dingy, and perplexing streets, is full of the most curious interest 
to the newly-arrived stranger. The names of the streets are those you 
have read from boyhood. They are the scenes of a hundred plays and 
story-books. The very names on the signs are familiar to you—as house- 
hold words. There is a strange thrill of delighted recognition as you 
read on the corners, “Lombard Street,” “Threadneedle Street,” “‘Cheap- 
side,” where you look round for John Gilpin. How many horrors crowd 
upon the memory as you pass by Newgate and Old Bailey! At my first 
passage they were railing off a space in the open street, in front of the 
prison gates, within which space a man was to be hanged at an early 
hour the following morning. The crowd had begun to gather. The 
public-houses opposite were full, and looking forward to a whole night of 
roaring trade, with their windows and roofs all let at high prices, for the 
morning’s ghastly spectacle. We drive on down Skinner Street, up 
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world-renowned Holborn Hill (“‘Obun Ill,” I beg leave to say, is the 
popular pronunciation), on which eminence stared we again in the face 
from the portico of a temple those mystic characters, so widely scattered 
over the earth, “Day and Martin.” You rattle down Regent Street, 
whose splendid shops are not an inappropriate reminder of the First Gen- 
tleman in Europe; Pall Mall opens with its gloomy club-house magnifi- 
cence, and from famed Charing Cross you take in a view of a strange 
pentagon of incongruous architecture and monuments, with a lofty Nelson 
pillar in the centre, and therefrom called Trafalgar Square. Why the 
rough-and-ready admiral should be mastheaded two hundred feet above 
the monarchs, heroes, and public benefactors clustered around the unfin- 
ished base of this imposing column, I must leave wiser people, and those 
whose business it is, to determine. 
So, mounting another bus, I turn eastward again, through the Str and. 
It is a street of renown. I think of all the great men in art and litera- 
ture who for three centuries have passed through this wonderful thorough- 
fare. Before me, in the smoky distance, is the City of London. Behind 
rise the towers of Westminster. Across the Thames, here spanned by 
frequent bridges, is the Borough of Southwark, on the Surrey side. 
“Saddle white Surrey!” Spenser, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Dryden, 
Pope, Addison, Johnson, Goldsmith,—a long procession,—are coming up 
the street. Yonder the Virgin Queen, surrounded by her glittering 
court, is on her way to visit the Lord Mayor; and I-can almost see the 
black towers where so many noble hearts were once imprisoned, and where 
so many noble and beautiful heads fell all bloody upon the scaffold withir 
the walls or on the hill outside. All history streams beside me as I ride 
along on the top of the omnibus. It swarms down every narrow street and 
juts through every dark alley. There, on the right, rise the lordly towers 
of Somerset. I have but just turned my back on Whitehall, where fell 
the head of England’s Royal Martyr. The streets are crowded with these 
ghosts of the past. The doors of these quaint old churches are filled with 
congregations who have been listening to Ridley and Latimer. And 
now, all ghastly and grim, with dripping heads upon the pikes above it— 
heads of traitors blackening in the sun—rises TEMPLE Bar. It is not 
lofty. It is not grand. The buildings on either side rise above and over- 
shadow it. But it is the quaintest, most significant, and most impressive 
monument in all London. The liberties of the City of London are there 
enshrined. That old gate, swinging on its massive iron hinges, opens not 
even to Royalty, but at the free will of a free people. 

TEMPLE Bar, as it is London’s most characteristic monument, bas 
been chosen as the appropriate and significant name of London’s raciest 
Monthly ; but I need not characterise a work whose robe of imperial 
purple, thrown over the central monument of the central city of British 
civilisation, is seen and read and appreciated wherever civilisation has 
penetrated. 


So, bowing my head as we pass under Temple Bar, as a goose bows 
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when he passes through a barn-door, I come to Fleet Street, and am in 
the City. All round cluster the publication-offices of world-renowned 
Dailies, Weeklies, and Monthlies. Strange must be the stranger who 
does not stop a moment to look at Punch. When I saw his wise face 
last, it was on the farther side of a wide ocean. Literature and law are 
all around me. I look up Chancery Lane; J glance down the inn-courts 
of the Temple, toward the green gardens by the river side. 

But what is that looming in the distance like a vast shadow on the 
smoky sky? It is the beautiful dome of St. Paul’s, seen through the 
deep ravine of shops up Ludgate Hill. Even St. Paul’s, at the first sight, 
disappoints the spectator. It is so cribbed and confined. by drapers’ shops, 
so hustled and crowded by all the hosts of Mammon gathered about it, 
that its noble contour cannot be seen, and its great size is not appreciated. 
It grows upon you like Niagara. It improves upon acquaintance. At 
every visit it comes out more and more, until you seem to see it expand- 
ing before you, and towering upward to the skies. 

Here I left my bus, and walked about at leisure. What a pious place 
it must have been in the good old times! Here is Paternoster Row, the 
dark and narrow way of the booksellers. Close by are Creed Street and 
Ave Maria Lane; St. Peter’s Hill and St. Andrew’s Hill are close at hand, 
and the Whitefriars Street and Blackfriars Bridge are not far distant. 
There is no end of streets named after the saints, and of places with holy 
designations, some of which are among the vilest places I have ever seen. 
By what strange fatality should a place called Holywell be a fountain of 
impurity ? 

If London, in its architectural character, has less than one might 
expect to delight or impress the stranger in its more densely-peopled 
regions, the elegant suburban districts show him another English pecu- 
liarity, of which I wish to speak with entire respect, but, at the same 
time, with entire freedom. If there is any thing a true-born Briton loves, 
it is to take his comfort in security from all intrusion. When other people 
eat and drink, and enjoy themselves in public, he wishes to be strictly 
private. He abominates a table-d’héte, and would rather eat in a close 
stuffy little box by himself than in the finest salle @ manger in the world, 
with people with whose social status he is unacquainted in his vicinity. 
If he rides, it is his happiness to be locked up in the smallest and darkest 
box the railway companies can be induced to manufacture. So, if he can 
get half an acre of ground, with a detached or semi-detached villa, so as 
to have a pretty little lawn, shrubbery, and flowers, and two or three queer 
little stucco figures by way of statuary, his first impulse and his last will 
and testament are, that the whole shall be surrounded by an ugly brick 
wall ten feet high, thickly covered with broken glass, with a gate imper- 
vious to mortal vision. Then John Bull is happy. No penny of his 
money can go to feast the eyes of his neighbours or the wayside traveller ; 
and if any means could be devised by which the odours of his flowers could 
be kept out of tue noses of people he has never been introduced to, his bliss 
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would be complete. Villas are to be seen, here and there, built appa- 
rently by foreign residents, with iron palings, through which the gardens 
diffused their freshness and beauty and fragrance; but the greater part of 
those so built have been carefully boarded up. The result is, that you 
may walk for miles through the nicest portions of London between high 
brick walls as gloomy as a prison, with no prospect but the tops of close- 
trimmed scrubby trees, collections of chimney-pots, and the blue sky, on 
those rare occasions foretold by Rear-Admiral Fitzroy, when that remark- 
able phenomenon is visible. 

No one can walk or ride about London without being reminded of 
the phrase, “a nation of shopkeepers.’’ Most of the shops are small and 
crowded. Except in a few streets, all kinds are huddled together. Pork- 
shops and greengrocers, butchers and bakers, beer-shops and cotfee-shops, 
are interspersed with jewellers and drapers. And shops are so scattered 
all over London, that you wonder where their customers can possibly 
come from ; and you think the London tradesmen must be near relatives 
to the two Yankees who, being locked up together for some sharp prac- 
tice, made large fortunes by swapping knives and jackets during their 
incarceration. Singly, these shops do not much impress you; but con- 
sider the aggregate! Three millions of people, whose whole business 
is to keep shops, and sell various commodities to their neighbours! 
There are a few, it is true, who pursue some collateral callings. There 
are bankers to furnish these shopkeepers with money, lawyers to settle 
their quarrels and relieve them of any superfluity of cash, preachers to 
exhort them to such honesty as the times will admit of, government 
officers to apportion and consume their taxes, and others to furnish the 
news, amuse them, transport them from place to place, and so on; but 
all these are circumstantial to the great body of London shopkeepers, 
who form the bulk of the whole population, and who make their living by 
selling to each other, counting as surplus profits any little demand which 
may come from the world beside. The baker must have hats, shoes, 
coats, beef, beer, tea, sugar; and all who sell these articles must have 
bread. Here is political economy in a nutshell. Social reformers ask for 
fewer shops and smaller profits ; but what matter the number, so that all 
live? and what matter the rate of profit, when there is, after all, only 
a general exchange, and one profit balances another? 

You may see that I was soon obliged to abandon the idea ofa great and 
magnificent capital, with streets and squares and edifices proportionate 
to its grandeur. London is an agglomeration of cities, which have be- 
come one by the filling up of the interstices. There has been no regular 
plan, and I see no power to make a change for the better. Englishmen 
have superstitions about private rights, that often stand in the way of 
public improvements. Parliament is supreme; but its members are not 
free from these troublesome scruples. The fine public buildings are 
generally in places where they are hidden from view, or cannot be seen 
to advantage. Ifthe new Houses of Parliament were in tne centre of 
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Hyde Park, instead of on the banks of the Thames; or if St. Paul’s were 
on an eminence, with no building near enough to break the view of its 
fine proportions; were the British Museum on some open square, and 
the beautiful dome of its unequalled reading-room elevated and made ex- 
ternally visible, it would be a striking improvement. One would like to 
see one broad, grand street, with a corresponding style of architecture, 
running in a straight line from east to west through the twelve miles of 
London, on which her whole population might assemble, and through 
which her whole army, regulars and volunteers, might march, as when 
the millions of ancient Rome gave a triumph or an ovation to a returning 
hero. London has no such great avenue, and nowhere any point of 
unity. The consequence is, that cities of one third, or even one sixth its 
size, may make a stronger individual expression. There is no place to 
which the Londoner can take a stranger, and say, “ Look, here is London!” 
Perhaps the best thing he can do is to take him to Hampstead Heath on the 
clearest morning he can find, and say, “ There is London!” and assuredly 
such a vast hive of humanity is not without an element of grandeur. Itis 
impressive in its vastness. There is even terror in the thought of so much 
gathered human power. One shudders to think of all its possibilities. 

But I must leave these general views of the Great City, and come to a 
few striking or curious particulars. The aspect of the people varies with 
their condition. There is conscious position, and evidence of blood and 
breeding, in the aristocracy. The men of business seem full of a solid 
energy and reliability. The general characteristic of the tradesman is 
sturdiness and independence. Below is a class of patient, honest, endur- 
ing strugglers for a living. These are reduced to straits that newer 
countries know little about. Vice and crime and beggary have their 
classes, and large ones. The vice and crime of a world take refuge in 
London. I can only wonder that they are held so much in check, and 
exist with so little injury to society. It is a low estimate to say that 
there are in this city two hundred thousand persons, who are, in one way 
or other, social outlaws ; yet London is scarcely exceeded by any city in 
the world in the security it offers to person and to purse. 

One of the first things that strike a stranger in London is the vast 
provision made for the supply of food and drink. The food eaten by 
three millions of people every day is a quantity not difficult to estimate in 
figures, but still a stupendous quantity of bread and meat, fish and veget- 
ables; yet it comes in of itself day by day, year after year, from the 
land and waters around London, and the remotest quarters of the earth. 
England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Belgium, and Holland, are the 
nearest and largest contributors; but the East Indies and West Indies, 
America and China, also send their proportions. On my little breakfast- 
table I can count the products of the four quarters of the globe, and the 
tea and sugar which mingle in my cup were sent by men whose heads 
commonly point in opposite directions. 

The supply of drinks is no less wonderfully abundant. Of course the 
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great British beverage is beer. Immense breweries in London, Dublin, 
Edinburgh, Burton-on-Trent, and other towns of less note, send their vast 
oceans of porter, ale, and stout to London, where it is dealt out in more 
than ten thousand beer and liquor houses, distributed in nearly every 
street and upon the best corners of the metropolis. The upper classes 
drink wine, supplied chiefly by France and Spain; the middle classes 
drink malt-liquors in an enormous aggregate quantity, while the favourite 
beverage of the lowest is gin or whisky. Were it not for the thousands 
of coffee-houses, which are to be found in every business street, where a 
cup of coffee or tea, with the newspapers, can be had for one or two 
pennies, I should think teetotalism had been a total failure. In nocoun- 
try have I seen women drinking in public as here. In no country, I am 
sorry to say, does drink more degrade and brutalise its unhappy victims. 

The stranger in London, next to the omnibuses, finds the cabs his 
greatest conveniences. As a rule, the Jehus are also the Ishmaels of 
mankind. There may be countries where governments have succeeded 
in regulating cab-fares and preventing tricks on travellers; but it is not 
where men speak English. A Londoner has the rates of fare by heart, 
or in his pocket, and makes a principle of not being cheated. But a 
stranger, until he has learned, is open to a thousand impositions. I be- 
came fatigued one day on Tower Hill, and took a cab for London Dock, 
having no idea that it was scarcely half a mile away, and then gave the 
name of St. Katherine’s Dock by mistake, which is close by the Tower. 
“What is the fare?” I asked, like an innocent greenhorn. ‘ Eighteen- 
pence,” said the unblushing Jarvie. The waterman fastened me in, and 
took his fee. I can imagine his wink tothe cabman. Off he drove, up one 
narrow street and down another, turning this way and that, and driving be- 
tween high walls, until with a notable flourish he set me down, and politely 
took his price for three miles—about twenty rods from the place of starting. 
I found my mistake, and walked the rest of the way as a penance. 

The law is plain and strict, and cabmen are as honest as other people. 
But he does not believe in the law, and has no scruple in disobeying it. 
He holds that local regulations should not apply to strangers. London 
cabmen are also close students of political economy, and enthusiastic ad~ - 
herents to free-trade doctrines. They scout protection. They are down 
on laws for the regulation of trade. Let the laws of supply and demand 
and free competition govern cab-hire. They buy horses and oats cheap; 
why should they not sell their services dear? What right has govern- 
ment to come between buyer and seller, or employer and labour, to regu- 
late prices or wages? A treble fare extorted from an ignorant or timid 
traveller is the cabman’s protest against a despotic and unscientific 
and inconsistent government. If it be answered that government 
also fixes the fees of attorneys, the salaries of public officers, and the 
postage on letters and newspapers, all I have to say is, so much the 
worse for a government that cannot reduce the theories of science to prac- 
tice, nor carry its own favourite doctrines into its own operations. We 
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have competitive examinations for public offices. One step more, and 
every office under government. will be let out by contract to the lowest 
bidder who can give security for efficient service. I shall put in my bids 
for the post of First Lord of the Treasury. 

The London parks are the glory of the metropolis. If I pass out of 
a labyrinth of narrow, dusty streets upon the cool turf, and under the 
spreading trees of Hyde Park or Regent’s, I thank God for such a boon 
to tired humanity. Their value to London is inestimable. I appreciate 
and enjoy all their advantages and beauties. It was munificent to save 
so much blue sky, fresh air, grass, trees, and water for the people and 
their children. But when I cast my eyes over these noble parks, I 
wonder that where there is so much, there is not a little more. There is 
about them an air of neglect. The art of the landscape-gardener is want- 
ing, where he might have created a work of beauty. I would have a 
more varied scenery, finer effects of trees and shrubberies, rocks and rills, 
fountains and statues. Where is the variety of trees and plants, ever- 
greens and vines, and flowers of every season and hue, that might make 
Regent’s Park a garden of delights, not for the rich who have parks, gar- 
dens, and conservatories of their own, but the great body of the people of Lon- 
don, who need just the solace and refreshment such a place would afford? 
Such parks would be worthy of London the Great, and go far to atone for a 
few slight deficiencies which might strike the eye of the too critical tourist. 

But I must bring my long letter to a close, and I cannot do so more 
agreeably, perhaps, than in speaking of that characteristic of the Great 
City which atones for all her defects, and heightens as it crowns all her 
glories. Since the Roman pontiff pronounced these islanders angelic, 
London has been famed for beauty, in story and in song. She may not 
excel other cities in art and architecture; but what are these to the higher 
beauties of humanity? With the human beauty of London even a cynic 
must be satisfied. I have seen wonders of loveliness in other lands; but 
here, in all but the poorest classes of society, a round and robust beauty 
is all but universal. The form is filled out to its fullest compass; the 
complexion is fair and rosy; the hair is glossy and abundant. It is a 
large and generous style of beauty that meets you every where. Now 
take a walk with me through the squares of Belgravia, or let us saunter 
in Hyde Park at the fashionable hour, or go to the Opera at night, and 
you shall see this same beauty so refined, so heightened, so polished and 
perfected, and adorned with such grace and elegance, that in the most 
poetical dreams of your youthful fancy you have never imagined so ex- 
quisite a loveliness. The aristocracy of every land, which has a better, a 
higher, and a nobler class, must be of course superior to the mass of its 
citizens. The English nation, doubtless, is, in all respects, the finest in 
the world. Its aristocracy is the best marked, the truest, and the noblest 
both in physical and mental development. Is it strange that the flower 
of such a nation, its aristocratic beauty, titled and untitled, should be the 
finest, the fairest, the most admirable, and the most exquisite in the world? 
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Dy the Seaside. 


1. 
Tue swift winds run 
Under the sun, 
And under the silver moon: 
They have taken away my little one; 
May they bring him back to me soon! 


II. 
He is strong and tough, 
And manly enough, 
But he hath a wayward will; 
My son is a sailor rude and rough, 
But he seems my little one still. 


Il. 
Blow, winds, blow! 
And may he know 
The comfort that mothers lack ; 
Follow him swift where’er he shall go, 
And change him, and bring him back. 


IV. 
He sailed away 
On a stormy day 
So many long years ago; 
For his heart was angry and stubborn—Say, 
Is my little one dead or no? 


v. 
If the cold sea moans 
O’er my little one’s bones, 
Let the waters be tranquil and blue ; 
But blow him back, if he live, for he owns 
A wilful nature like you. 





VI. 
Blow, winds, blow ! 
Go, winds, go 
Over the salt sea-foam ; 
And when, with your changes, he changes, oh, 
Let the sweet change waft him home. 











BY THE SEASIDE. 


Vil. 


Ye winds, I trow 
I care not now 
Though your wild sea-mirth he has drank,— 
He is still my little one, though his brow 
Be as dark as the sea-weed dank. 


VIII. 


Though his eyes be cold 
As the sea-caves old, 
Though his beard be fierce as foam, 
Though he be waywarder twentyfold, 
Bring my iittle one home. 


IX. 
Flee, winds, flee ! 
Ye are dear to me 
For the sake of my little one ; 
Full many a year, in my place by the sea, 
Ye have put me in mind of my son. 


X. 
Full many a year 
Have ye both been dear! 
After him, swift winds, fly: 
Come back together, that I may hear 
Your voices mingling, and die. 


Witurams Bucnanan. 
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Ju my Youth. 


Cuapter I. 

Mrnz is an old, old story; a story which has been told often before, and 
will be told often again, so long as there are sorrows and mistakes in this 
world of ours, and wrong-doing on the one side, and pride and folly on the 
other. It is only a history of feelings and the ordinary events of every- 
day life, without startling accidents or romantic enterprises; claiming 
nothing of the world but sympathy with human suffering, and pity for 
life and happiness destroyed. 

We were two brothers, Justin, the elder, and I, Richard, some four 
years younger. Justin was of my father’s blood, I of my mother’s; and 
the antagonism which began from our birth has continued through our 
lives, and will continue to the end. And here let me say, that I do not wish 
to speak too harshly of my brother. I would paint his character fairly, 
and relate his actions as they really were, but without wrath or bitterness; 
and if I am at times betrayed into expressions of anger or disdain, let 
them be understood as the words of a man who cannot always control 
himself to the fitting amount of calmness, but who does not wish his pas- 
sion to influence the minds of others. 

From the day of his birth, my father accepted his eldest son as his 
of absolute right and without participation. My mother was only the 
allotted nurse, without rights, privileges, or claims. He himself was 
every thing,—guardian, nurse, physician; and my mother had but one 
duty—to obey his wishes respecting the child. And his wishes, I be- 
lieve, were rather hard to be obeyed, and very disastrous in their results. 

So things went on till Justin was about four years old, and then I was 
born, to add another perplexity to the household. Of me my father never 
took any notice whatever. He was immensely surprised, I have heard 
my mother say, that she should have another child, and never could 
quite understand it, or reconcile it with his ideas of the fitness of things. 
But nature was inexorable; and I came into the world, a big, black- 
eyed boy, to be loaded with my mother’s kisses, and brought up under 
the cold shadow of my father’s neglect. For my birth only added 
to his devotion to Justin; and, as if resolved that no possible rivalship 
should come between them, he forgot to be even just to me in his deter- 
mination not to be loving. I can recognise now the exaggerated loyalty 
to the one which led him to be so cold and even cruel to the other; but 
as a child I only remember suffering acutely, and feeling that I would 
have given up my childish heart in gratitude for one kind look or loving 
caress from my father. That look or caress never came, and I longed 
and waited and hoped in vain. And by degrees this coldness bore its 
fruit ; and as I grew up I ceased to expect his affection, and then I ceased 
to desire it. My mother’s love made up for every thing else wanting, 
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and I believe that my passionate idolatry of her brightened many a dark 
passage in her life. 

Justin and I were singularly unlike both in person and nature. He was 
small, delicate, nervous, and fair, like my father ; I was broad, muscular, 
and swarthy, and the living image, my poor mother used to say, of her own 
father, old Richard Graham, of Wanfield, a notable man in his day, notori- 
ous for pluck and spirit, and a daredevil, but not ignoble, life. In character 
my brother was timid, sly, secretive, proud with the pride of a home-bred 
boy who has never found his level, unable to bear blame, and always 
eager to escape it by throwing it, no matter how unjustly, on others. I 
was careless, obstinate, and headstrong, but I was not false, and would 
not have bought off the most terrible punishment in the world by a lie, 
or by the fencing and prevarication at which Justin was so clever. He 
would let me be flogged for his faults with the blandest smile imagin- 
able ; and as my father believed in him implicitly, and as his lie by impli- 
cation was always ready and always plausible, I got a host of punish- 
ments, not only for the faults which I had actually committed and which 
deserved chastisement, but also for Justin’s, which he managed to shift 
on to my shoulders with the cleverness of an acrobat. I remember to this 
hour a case in point, which will explain my meaning better than any mere 
assertion. 

At the bottom of the home-field ran a rather swift and deep stream, 
called the Willow Brook. Followed through the new plantation, the 
river led to the Giant Stepping-stones, beyond which lay a deep, still pool 
of, I then believed, unfathomable depth. It was a dangerous place for 
children, and we were always forbidden to go there. Reasonably encugh, 
when so young as I was then (only seven); but where a lad of eleven, 
who had any sense at all, could surely take care of himself! But my 
father was more afraid for Justin than for me; and the Giant Stepping- 
stones, with their rapid eddies and blinding foam, their tumult, roar, and 
dangerous footholds, made the crowning terrors of his life. But Justin 
was obedient, and feared the eerie fascination of the river as much as my 
father himself. I, on the contrary, bold and defying, cared little for 
danger or prohibition, and knew by heart every bit of moss and thorn 
and brake and stone that was to be found along the margin of the river. 
I had ventured across the Stepping-stones, through the foam and whirl 
of eddying waters that seemed to me as mighty as Niagara in after days; 
and had even hung over the unfathomable pool, and called out for “ Adam 
and Eve ;” which Adam and Eve were two immortal fishes said by the 
country people to haunt the pool: with infinite good luck to those to 
whom they would show themselves. All this I had done in my wilful- 
ness of courage and defiance, while Justin had been walking on the upper 
terrace of the garden; in his younger days nursing a doll, in his older 
playing with a ball. 

On the day of which I am going to speak my father went from home, 
leaving Justin strict commands of what he was to do, and what leave 
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undone, for every hour of his absence; and, above all things, he was not 
to go beyond the upper terrace in the garden, or venture in the fields or 
lane. My father had no sooner driven off, than I scampered down to the 
Willow Brook, and along the reedy margin to my dear old home by the 
unfathomable pool. While sitting in the fork of one of the low-lying 
boughs, lost in the shadow of the leaves, half-dreaming, half-waking, as 
I watched the sunshine glancing through the foliage on the river, I saw 
what I took to be an unearthly apparition. A beautiful bird, of all ima- 
ginable colours, but chiefly of a marvellous transcendent blue, came 
quick as lightning past me, poised in the air a minute, then flashed into 
the stream, and was lost. Again and again it came, and I, in my child- 
ish ignorance of the true manner and being of a kingfisher, believed 
that I had seen a fairy bird,—perhaps a near relative of the mysterious 
Adam and Eve in the depths below,—some enchanted prince or princess, 
or beautiful benevolent genius in her moment of transformation. Breath- 
less with excitement, I rushed to the Hall, calling Justin loudly, to tell 
him my adventure. He was wiser than I, and did not believe in fairies 
—never did, even as a child; but his curiosity was excited as to what 
kind of creature I had seen, and for once in his life, forgetful of my 
father’s commands, he ran off to the brook; I following at the top of my 
speed. 

There is always but one ending to such things. Ofcourse he tumbled 
in, got wet through, and was nearly scared to death; and of course I 
rushed into the bog to help him out, doing as much harm as good, and 
getting very nearly suffocated with the mud in my frantic attempts to 
pull him through; for he, poor creature, was too frightened to stir! He 
was such a white, weak coward ! 

The first sight, then, that met my father on his return was that of 
his two sons, soaked to the skin and covered with yellow clay from head 
to foot: the one pale as death, shivering and screaming; the other red 
and defiant, knowing the doom that would surely come, and already 
stiffening his muscles to the cane. On examination, it turned out that 
I had forced Justin to go to the river with me, on Heaven knows what 
absurd plea of justification for him; that I had wilfully waded into the 
marsh, when, seeing me on the point of sinking, he had manfully followed 
to help me out, whereupon I had turned and beaten and otherwise ill- 
treated him. To all of which Justin gave implied and evasive assent, not 
daring to tell a direct lie, but letting my father’s suppositions stand as 
truths; while I stood by, swelling with childish pride, resolved not to say 
a word in my defence, whatever might be the consequence. That con- 
sequence was, I got a caning which I remembered for weeks after; but 
Justin was put to bed, and had some miraculous sack-posset for supper : 
which latter fact made the greatest impression of all on me. 

Justin was not allowed to go to school. His health was too delicate 
for such rough discipline, said my father ; as it was too delicate, accord- 
ing to him, for every manly game or exercise whatever. In consequence 
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of which belief, he could not ride, hunt, shoot, play quoits or billiards or 
cricket or football; he could not swim, boat, or fish ;—he could do no- 
thing but draw flowers from nature,—one single flower and one single leaf 
at a time,—and play, with infinite spiritlessness, on the pianoforte. But 
he was not a dunce, and read a good deal, though in a desultory and un- 
systematic manner, more for the nourishment of his pride than the en- 
largement of his mind, and to be able to humiliate others rather than to 
improve himself. Fortunately for me, I was left to follow the bent of my 
inclinations, and these led me to all manner of rough sports and manly 
pastimes ; so that, when quite a boy, I was a good shot, could ride well 
to hounds, and was acknowledged the best batter of my size in the neigh- 
bourhood. When I went to school I learnt other things, but I kept up 
the old accomplishments during the holidays. I might have, done better 
than I did in the way of the Gradus ad Parnassum, and the like ; I was 
never very bookishly inclined ; but what I did learn has stood me in better 
stead in my rough southern home than any amount of classics or ma- 
thematics would have done. 

When I was eighteen I came home for just the brief period remaining 
between the holidays and college term-time. I had not belied the pro- 
mise of my boyhood. Over six feet in height, broad and muscular in 
proportion, as black as a crow and as strong as a giant, my pale, lean- 
backed, nervous little brother, five feet five, and with the hands and hair 
of agirl, looked a mere plaything beside me. And so he was, I could 
have crushed him between my finger and thumb as I could have crushed 
a sparrow or a canary-bird. But he was more than my match in intel- 
lectual subtlety. Assured of his own superiority, full of contemptuous 
comparisons between mind and matter, the Arab and the cart-horse, the 
dullness of muscle and the spiritual excellence of nerves, it was his con- 
stant endeavour to make me appear as ignorant and material as he was 
learned and supersensual. ‘l'o all of which petty annoyances I only 
laughed, sublimely good-natured _as is the manner of young giants, and 
too well contented with my own glorious inheritance of health and strength, 
in contrast to his diseased life and stunted frame, to grudge him what 
solace he could find in words which hurt me as little as the buzzing of a 
fly across the pane. But his sarcasms sank deep into my father’s mind, 
and did me incalculable mischief with him: which was scarcely needed as 
things were. 

Tt was a happy day for us all—a day of reliefeven to my poor mother, 
for all her love of me—when term-time came, and I went up to Cambridge 
to prepare for the great battle of life before me. When I returned for the 
Long, I found, staying as a guest at the Hall, Edith Lawson, the daugh- 
ter of one of my father’s early friends. She had been at the Hall about 
a fortnight before I came home; but though my mother had mentioned 
her in one of her letters, I had not paid much attention to it, and the sight 
of her sitting there, domesticated and at home, took me strangely by sur- 
prise. Lively, beautiful, and clever, with just enough dash and spirit in 
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her to make her racy and original, without in any manner affixing her to 
the “fast’”’ school, Edith Lawson threw a charm and grace of her own about 
the old Hall. She seemed to me to be just the being we had always 
wanted,—the “ sister” for whom I had always longed. We were good 
friends immediately, for we had very much in common, though she was 
a gracious, fairy girl, and I nothing but a rude, big, swarthy boy. 
She could do many things which women do not generally accomplish : 
she rode as I never saw any one but herself ride; she could fire a pistol 
without screaming, and as often hitting the mark as not; she could row 
like a water-nymph, if water-nymphs ever did row, and keep the most 
capricious little outrigger upright; she played at billiards without cutting 
the cloth; and, in fact, was the most reasonable companion for a mus- 
cular young savage like myself that could have befallen. But she was 
capable of all graceful girlish works as well, and perfectly understood the 
gentle courtesies of a drawing-room life. I can see her now, bending her 
pretty head over her work, her dark, loosely-braided hair falling like 
a cloud over her flushed cheeks, and her hands moving with a kind 
of rhythmic motion, inexpressibly beautiful to me; or stirring lightly 
through the room, helping my mother in some little kindly duty, with 
the ready grace of a child. I confess, though, she was somewhat indo- 
lent in the house, and of the class of girls to be waited on and petted by 
strong men, and only by rare fits of industry settled herself heartily to 
her workbox; or moved about with any purpose in her actions beyond a 
momentary restlessness. Life was so strong and rich in her young veins, 
one could scarcely look for much calm or repose in her as yet. In the 
times to come she grew quiet enough, God help her! 

It was natural that, with our greater similarity of tastes, Edith and I 
should draw closer together than she and Justin ever could. We used to 
ride together when it was fine, and when wet we knocked the balls about 
the long table, and laughed at each other’s mistakes ; and I used to take 
her on what we called the lake, which was a broad, open sheet of water, 
where the Willow Brook lost itself, and was never heard of more; and 
there we used to fish, though we never caught any thing specially exten- 
sive; but it pleased Edith, and that was joy enough to me, and alto- 
gether we fell into a way of life as natural and harmonious as if we 
had been indeed the brother and sister we used to say we were. 

My father, though obliged, for politeness and policy, to let the girl 
have her own way while a guest at his house, yet kept a malicious 
watch on us, and whenever it was possible would hound me away from 
her with some expression of contempt or scorn, almost brutal in its inso- 
lent harshness. I am glad now that I never forgot he was my father, 
and never suffered myself to be betrayed into a disrespectful word. 
Yet it was hard to bear, with Edith’s dark eyes fixed on me so wonder- 
ingly, sometimes, as it seemed to me, with a pity, which was the hardest 
to bear ofall. As for my brother, when he attempted any of his foolish 
little insolence I either strode over him or knocked him out of my way, 
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if more irritating than usual. I seldom condescended to bandy words 
with him, and I had the happiness of seeing that Edith despised him as 
much as I did. 

“You think so?” said he sarcastically, one day when he had irritated 
me into telling him that neither Edith nor any other girl in Christendom 
could be brought to look on him with kindness,—“ you think so, Richard? 
Ah, well, when you are a few years older you will find that women care 
more for brains than they do for bones, and prefer a well-educated man, 
who can understand them, to any mere six-foot Life-Guardsman, as big 
as a horse and as stupid asan owl. You are all very well now as Edith’s 
playfellow ; when she is a woman she will think differently. Meanwhile 
I can bide my time, Richard, and hold my tongue.” 

There was something in Justin’s manner that impressed me very pain- 
fully; but I was not stupid enough to let him see that he could move me, 
foolish as he thought me; so I stalked back to where Edith was sitting 
in the shadow of the great cedar on the lawn, and we plunged into the 
excitement of a game at cat’s-cradles, she refusing to let Justin hold the 
string with her when we had finished. I was glad of this, and said so to 
Edith maliciously. Upon which Justin got up, and went into the house, 
and immediately after my father came out, and made directly for us. 

“You lazy boor,” he said, giving me a slight push with his foot, as I 
lay on the grass, “ have you nothing better to do than tease Miss Lawson 
with your foolish boyish tricks? Get up, for Heaven’s sake, and go and 
do something, Richard. Your indolence and stupidity will ruin you.” 

“Oh, but I asked Richard to come and play with me,” said Edith 
boldly, speaking very like a petted child pleading for its playmate;—and I 
was nearly nineteen, with something thicker than down on my upper lip, 
six feet in height, and marked in my college as the strongest man there! 

“Very bad taste, then, my pretty Edith,” said my father, with a forced 
laugh. “A gentle, delicate young lady ought to choose more appropriate 
companions than this half-licked cub. Indeed it is far against my wish 
that he should intrude on you as much as he does; but—” 

“ But he does not intrude,” said Edith frankly ; “and I like him.” 

My father turned with a heavy frown towards me. “ Do you hear 
me, sir?” he thundered out; “go and get something to do, and leave 
Miss Lawson alone for the rest of to-day, at all events. Go and copy 
that report for me out of Burns’s Country Justice, and let me believe 
that you are sometimes a little usefully employed.” 

This ended my enjoyment with Edith for to-day, and ever from this 
time to the end of my stay my father used to perseveringly prevent my 
being alone with her, and to treat me with increased insolence and harsh- 
ness. I call it insolence advisedly; for I do not think that the mere 
accident of sonship cancels a man’s right to respect. For some time I 
bore it with tolerable patience, and then I grew sullen and absurd, and, 
in the soreness of my wicked pride, believed that Edith was amused at 
seeing me so tortured, and that as I sank Justin rose in her esteem ; 
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but when I was calm enough to reason justly, and could look without 
letting my eyes get filmed by passion, I knew in my soul that she did 
not like him, and that she did like me. For one day, when my futher was 
extolling his heir and speaking highly of his intelligence and capacity, 
she said very frankly: 

“ All that may be true, Mr. Neville; but I would rather he knew how 
to ride and shoot and fence, than copy a bit of weed correctly; and 
surely it is better for a man” (with emphasis) ‘‘to be strong and manly 
than effeminate and accomplished. I must say that I think your son 
Richard the one to be proudest of,—at least I should think so if I were ~ 
their father.” 

I shall never forget my father’s scowl when she said this; and even 
now I hear Justin’s little abrupt, nervous laugh, and see my dear mother’s 
quiet face lifted with undisguised satisfaction towards the girl, while 
Edith sat leaning back in the easy-chair it was her especial fancy to use, 
working at her needle as quietly as if she had said the most natural 
thing in the world. 

Then the vacation came to an end, and I went back to Cambridge, 
leaving Edith still at the old Hall. But she told me privately that she 
would leave the day after I did. 

“ For,” she said, “ Richard, your father worries me so with Justin, 
that it makes me ill. Iam sure I should have a fever if I was forced 
to be with that stupid fellow all day long. When you are gone, all the 


fun will have gone too; so I shall go home to papa, who will be very 


glad to have me again.” 
The separation did not seem half so black after this, and I left home 


with a heart marvellously light. 


Cuapter II. 
“The Hall, Willowbrook, 
“ April 30, 18—, 

“My BELoveD Boy,—Not much has happened at home since I last 
wrote, and but little to amuse you, unless you take the same interest in 
Fido’s puppies or the red cow's calf that you used to have when at 
school. You know our way of life, and how quiet we are when we have 
not your large person to tramp about the house, and your loud voice to 
make the old echoes alive and merry. Your brother has been taking 
lessons in the violin, and is, I think, improving in tone and touch; your 
father has had neuralgia, which makes him low-spirited and uneasy ; but 
we are soon to have an accession to our home circle which perhaps will 
help to cheer him, and us all, You remember Edith Lawson? (Oh, mo- 
ther!) Her father died last week, and by his will your father is left her 
sole guardian. She is to come to the Hall immediately, your father says, 
where he intends to keep her for the next two years, at all events,—that 
is, as long as his power extends over her. You are aware, perhaps, of her 
age, and that in two years’ time she will be twenty-one. Your birthdays, 
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you know, are only a month apart. I trust that we shall be able to make 
the dear child happy; and that when you come home for the summer 
vacation you will bring with you alarge stock of gaiety and good-humour, 
so that you may bear well, for her sake,—and mine too, my boy,—many 
little annoyances which I know you have to endure. But remember, 
Richard dear, manliness is not shown only in strength of muscle or mas- 
siveness of frame; a far nobler and truer kind consists in fortitude, and a 
brave and cheerful manner of bearing whatever trials or troubles are laid 
upon you. God bless you, my beloved boy. My heart yearns for you; 
but chiefly yearns for your highest good of soul and mind. 


“Your loving mother, 
“ Heven NEVILLE.” 


When I went home for the Long, I found Edith much changed. All 
her old brightness and girlish spirit had faded, and she now seemed 
almost as cowed as Justin, or as broken as my mother herself. For my 
father, her guardian,— guardian! Heaven help the poor child, it was 
rough guardianship he gave her !—had constituted himselfas imperatively 
her master as he was Justin’s or mine; not with the same love for her as 
he had for him, and not with the same dislike as for me; but with the 
same denial of her individuality. My mother’s influence of course went 
for nothing; she had been unable to protect even herself through all 
the long hard years of her married slavery. My father’s will was of 
that Sehenee kind found with some narrow brains, where all the force is 
in depth, and none is left for breadth; and it would have needed a more 
powerful nature than either Edith’s or my mother’s to have withstood 
him. Both had tried, and both had failed.. When my mother married, 
she thought to carry into her new home the frank independence which old 
Richard Graham had encouraged both in her and my uncles; but she soon 
found that she had fallen upon other and more evil days, and that with 
her girlhood she had put off every vestige of free will, and had henceforth 
to learn the lesson of subjection and self-suppression. She was wise 
enough to understand this as inevitable, and brave enough to submit with 
a good grace, when opposition would have brought nothing but the pain 
and scars of an unseemly struggle. As for poor Edith, from the first day 
of her residence at the Hall she was made to understand that she was no 
longer a guest, but a subject, whose only duty was to receive laws and 
obey them. And though at first she rebelled, and insisted on the old 
liberties and pretty wilfulness of her past life, soon, and like the inevitable 
grasp of an iron vice, my father’s hand closed round her too, as round the 
rest, and before she had been there two months she was conquered, and 
ceased to struggle. Poor Edith! Icould see how much she had suffered 
in her pale face and listless manners, so unlike what I had known of her 
before. But I did not read the whole truth at first, and thought perhaps 
she was still and sad because of her father’s death ; ‘and yet my pene mis- 
gave me, knowing my own homeas I did. 
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The day after my arrival, I went up to her after breakfast, as I had 
been used to do. “ Edith, shall we ride to-day?” I asked. 

For just a moment she looked into my face with something of her 
old bright smile ; then suddenly turning pale, she answered, “‘ I must not, 
Richard,” sadly. 

“ Must not, Edith? What do you mean?” 

“ Your father has forbidden it,” said Edith, looking down. 

“ Mother, is this real?” I cried, turning to my mother. 

“Dearest boy, you know your father,” she said very gently. 

“ But why such an absurd command, mother? Why may not Edith 
do as she likes? Surely she is her own mistress, and has not to ask any 
one’s leave to take a ride, if she wishes it?” 

‘ “Not quite her own mistress yet,” said my mother, in the same 
gentle straightforward way. My mother was one of those wise women 
who never salved things over to make them seem better than they were. 
“She is but nineteen, you know, and left under your father’s absolute 
guardianship for two years,—until she is of age indeed. I can tell you 
nothing more than that he disapproves of horse-exercise for her, and 
refuses to allow her to ride at all; and Edith knows by now that she 
must submit, like the rest of us. My pretty birdie, you must make the 
best of it while it lasts,” she added tenderly, taking Edith’s flushed, 
half-tearful face between her hands, and kissing her fondly. ‘“ And you 
too, my brave boy; patience, courage, and forbearance.” 

“Now, then, Richard, what are you idling here for ?” cried my father, 
coming into the room with his little sharp staccato step. and shrill voice. 
“T wish you were more like your brother there. Look at him ;—always 
something useful or improving; while you taink only of your own plea- 
sure and self-indulgence. Now, be off, do you hear? and do something! 
—I don’t care what; only do something. Edith, come with me; I want 
you to try your hand at that currant-bough which Justin has been paint- 
ing. When you are at fault, he can assist you; for he has made a very 
careful study of it, and can put you right when you go wrong; he is 
the best teacher you can have, and one who will supply all your deficien- 
cies.” He drew her hand beneath his arm, and led her away pompously ; 
and in my heart suddenly opened a hell, the depths of which I did not 
care to fathom. 

I soon found the meaning of my father’s prohibitions to Edith. They 
extended to the whole circle of my pursuits—to the pleasures we used to 
have together, and which Justin, by his cowardly nature and effeminate 
education, was unable to share; but in all which he was enabled to do— 
drawing, music, and the like—she was coupled, like a beaten child to its 
tasks. And through the subtle mesmerism in his nature, by which he 
was able to subdue every one thut came in his way, my father got his 
will of us all; I only attempting to rebel, and making a show of resist- 
ance and self-assertion. 

“Mother, this kind of thing must not go on!” I exclaimed, when 
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they left the room. “I cannot live here and see that girl reduced to the 
same miserable state of slavery and dependence that we all suffer from. 
Something must be done, mother, and I am the one to do it.” 

“Boy, boy, it is ill work breaking yourself against the rocks,” said 
my mother. “Your father is stronger than you, and not to be turned 
from his purpose by any amount of railing or despair. Trust to patience 
and the future, and walk wisely in the present. That is my advice: you 
will soon learn the value of it.” 

“ But, mother, Edith herself—” 

“Poor Edith! I am sorry for her, Richard; grieved, as all women 
are grieved for each other, and as the saddened elders are grieved to see 
the sufferings of the young; but I cannot help her. Were I to attempt 
any thing like open defence of her individual rights, I should only sub- 
ject her to stricter keeping, and perhaps to a little worse usage than she 
has now. Edith must dree her own weird, as we all must in this world 
of ours ; and, at all events, remember, child, it is not for ever, and in two 
years’ time she will be free. Think of that, and let the thought comfort 

”? 

I saw very little of Edith now, and never alone. After breakfast my 
father used to take her to his own private room, a little sanctum off the 
library, where he kept her till luncheon-time, closeted with himself and 
Justin; the latter occupied in some of the “favourite pursuits” which 
had been trumpeted through the county with such parade of praise and 
honour as would have been almost excessive for real genius and renown ; 
while the truth was, that he knew nothing thoroughly, and did no- 
thing well. God help me, but I judge him harshly even in these small 
matters! But while throwing her with Justin in this manner, my father 
would not let me exchange a word with her, even in public. If I asked 
her to play a game of chess with me in the evening, there was a bit of 
writing for me to do—it was in vain that I wrote my worst hand, and 
so carelessly that the page was one mass of blots and erasures: my father’s 
patience was proof against these boyish pin-pricks of mine—or, what was 
worse, he would deny her to me that she might practise a new song with 
Justin, or play the accompaniment to his wretched fiddling. Any how, 
we were not allowed any manner of association whatever, and my only 
chance of getting a quiet hour with her was on the days when he was 
obliged to go to the county-town, which sometimes happened, but only 
too rarely. 

One of these opportunities came at last; and when my father drove off 
in his comfortable phaeton, pale, prim, and severe, I felt a relief I had 
never known before—as if a terrible spectre, or some nightmare oppres- 
sion, had been taken from me, and had left the very air brighter and the 
sun warmer. And by her face I saw that Edith felt the same. 

When Justin called her, as usual, to the study, she stood for a mo- 
ment silent, fixing her eyes on him with such an expression of disdain 
and malicious triumph as I had never seen in them before. 
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“T am free for to-day, Justin,” she said scornfully. 

“My father said he wished this finished by the time he returned,” 
said Justin nervously, pointing to a flabby, half-withered branch of 
vine-leaves which that poor misguided creature called “a study from 
nature” ! 

“T shall not do it,” said Edith, tossing up her pretty head. 

“ But my father?” urged Justin, in a frightened voice. 

“Well! and your father?” 

“What will you say to him ?” said Justin, in the same frightened way. 

“What should she say,” cried I, “ but that she did not wish to do it?” 

“Ts this your rule of life, Richard?” said Justin contemptuously. 

“My rule of life to follow my own inclinations? Exactly so, my 
brother,” said I. 

“T should have guessed so. Self-indulgence and headstrong self- 
will have been your most prominent characteristics ever since you were & 
boy, and will continue to be so to the end, I suppose.” 

Justin was fond of a sententious manner of speech. 

“ As yours have been slavishness and cowardice,” said I quite coolly. 
“Our tastes differ, you see. Come, Edith, let us go into the. garden, 
and have half an hour's liberty for once. No, Justin, you’re not coming 
too—don’t think it; you are not wanted by either of us, and if you insult 
Miss Lawson before me, I will break every bone of your miserable body !” 

This I remember saying with unmeasured fury, for he had put his 
nerveless arm round Edith’s waist with a sickening familiarity that for 
the moment maddened me. What I did, I do not quite remember. I 
only remember tearing him off as if he had been some disgusting reptile ; 
but they told me afterwards that I struck him,—Justin always maintained 
kicked,—and I hope I did. He was too weak to come to any hand-to- 
hand struggle, of course, so slunk away into the house, muttering between 
his ashen-coloured lips the baby menace, “ TI’ll tell my father; see if I 
don’t.” ’ 

Sufficient for the hour its own evil. My father’s return this evening 
was in some far-off time that seemed like ages to me, while in between 
lay a span of happy freedom, long enough for the gods to live in—a 
span wherein Edith and I might forget all the pain of the past, and bask 
only in the beauty and joy of the present. How happy we were as we 
wandered about the garden, then across the orchard, and through the 
home-field where the quiet cows were grazing in the sunshine, their 
sleek, glossy flanks glowing in the summer heat; then down to the reedy 
margin of the Willow Brook, and so along the path to the Giant Stepping- 
stones and the deep still pool beyond, with the broad bright shadows 
slanting through the blue water! There, on the very bank where I had 
hidden in the boyish time when I saw my fairy bird, I nested this still 
more beautiful bird that had flown across my path—this living human 
fairy—while I sat at her feet, half leaning, half lying against the moss- 
covered roots, the water rippling gently to the song of the birds. Farther 
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off, the noisy torrent, fretting against the broken rocks, came with a soft- 
ened sound, and broke the silence which else might have been too deep 
and dreary. 

I was reading Longfellow to Edith, when we heard a footstep com- 
ing up the path, and in a few moments a gipsy-woman stood in the sun- 
light before us. Her scarlet cloak was drawn close up to her throat, the 
hood gathered low on her forehead, concealing all but one long lock 
of raven hair and a pair of earnest eyes, that seemed to gaze almost sadly 
at us both. But the skin was so dark, and the face so much in shadow, 
that I could not read the features clearly ; nor indeed was I much minded 
to study them very closely. 

“Have your fortune told, my pretty lady ?” she said to Edith, in a 
sweet but strangely jamiliar voice, something that I seemed to know and 
yet could not catalogue. 

“Shall I, Richard?” said Edith, half-shyly, and yet amused. “It 
is all nonsense, of course, and yet—” 

“ And yet it is good to be warned sometimes,” said the gipsy. 

“ And good fun always,” said I, who, boy-like, could scarcely be ex- 
pected to see much moral advantage or wise direction in the mumbling 
of a Norwood gipsy; “so, Edith, hold out your hand and listen. You 
don’t get a chance of reading the stars every day, and who knows what 
they may not promise you!” 

The gipsy took the girl’s hand, and studied the lines carefully. 

“T see sorrow and perplexity here,” she then said, “and a sad future, 
unless you are careful, brave, and true. I see fitting fortunes crossed by 
the unfit, and an evil influence over you for the next two years or more ; 
but I see’a brave heart and a loving hand by you, if you know how to 
value the one and keep fast hold of the other.” 

“But you have forgotten half your trade,” said I. “Is the lady’s 
fitting fortune fair or dark, and of what colour is the evil influence?” 

“Her fit fortune is dark, my pretty gentleman; black as the night 
and loyal as the day; black as you, my gentleman; and you look one of 
our tribe, only darker. Let her beware of the fair man who will seek to 
win her from her lawful partner. It will be tried, and will succeed, un- 
less she is true to herself, and knows how to trust against appearances.” 

Edith turned deadly pale; then, crimsoning to the very roots of her 
hair, she hid her face in both her hands, saying, “ How foolish!” as if to 
herself. 

“ And mine?” said I, offering my broad palm. 

The gipsy looked. 

“Much the same as the young lady—your sister’s?” she said. “A 
bright, good fortune if you are true to yourself, and patient, but dashed 
all to nothing if faithless or unbelieving. Remember the old saying, 
‘Faint heart never won fair lady,’ and ‘Those who would wear spurs 
must win them.’ ” 


The gipsy held up her forefinger with a meaning gesture as she said’ 
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this; then turning down the path, walked rapidly away. As she disap- 
peared through the trees, her scarlet cloak shining bright and tropical 
against the dark green of the shadowed leaves, something in her walk 
and attitude struck me as more than familiar; but I was too much moved 
to be very careful of identity at that moment. 

“Well, Edith, what do you think of the sibyl?” I said, after a short 
pause. 

Edith looked up with the tears in her eyes. “She was right for me, 
Richard,” she said sadly. ‘I have sorrow and perplexity before me,— 
nothing else. Poor papa could have done me no greater harm than in 
putting me under Mr. Neville’s guardianship. And how to bear this 
weary life for two long years, Richard! Two years! why they are a cen- 
tury!” she added, clasping her hands with a despairing movement. 

“O Edith, can I not shield you?” I said passionately. ‘Is there no 
way of saving you from all this trouble and distress? Indeed, Edith, if 
T could give you my life I would, to save you from this terrible tyranny 
of home.” 

“Dear Richard,” said Edith, “you would do all, I know; but you 
can do nothing. The days of knight-errantry are over, Richard, and I 
must sit under the shadow of my old Saracen’s castle till the spell is 
accomplished.” 

“ And then, Edith, when you are free ?” 

“And then, Richard,” said she, laying her hands in mine, and look- 
ing into my face, “ we will not mind what other people say, but will ride, 
and hunt, and shoot, and do all we like; for I shall be of age then, and 
your father’s guardianship will be at an end.” 

Dear, loving, innocent Edith! I, very nearly as innocent, accepted her 
picture as the best result of happiness possible to humanity ; and the one 
auspicious moment passed away, never to return. I have often thought 
of all that might have been, if I had been a year or two more advanced 
in knowledge of tle world, and in knowledge of myself. I knew that 
T loved Edith ; but I had never thought of “ making an offer,” as an older 
and more experienced man might have done. We were but boy and girl, 
sitting in the sunny glade by the quiet pool, and, boy and girl like, took 
pleasure and our own free will to be the ultimate of happiness. Oh, that 
Tcould bring back that one brief chance of joy which Fate offered to me! 
—that I could chain back the living tide, and stand where we did on that 
cloudless summer day, with the heaven of hope above and the wide field 
of possibility before! But the moment passed—the tide rolled on, and my 
small frail bark, freighted with the happiness of two lives, was wrecked 
for ever. : 

Edith’s cool, fresh hands yet lay in mine, and her sweet face, upturned, 
seemed to promise a continuance for ever of youth and love, when little 
Mary Dane, the farmer’s pretty daughter, came running down the river- 

_path. “Oh, please, miss,” she said, all out of breath, “ Mrs. Neville wants 
you at once. Mr. Neville is a-come back, and missus wants you. Will 
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you come with me, please, miss? No, not you, Master Richard; missus 
wants Miss Lawson only.” 

“Pooh,” said I; “ Mary, you are a little fool. Stand out of the way, 
and don’t be absurd.” 

So, very confidently, and feeling that I could face every danger 
proper to humanity, I drew Edith’s arm within my own, and we sauntered 
slowly up to the Hall. But I could feel by her trembling hand that she 
was frightened, and dreaded the encounter that was to come. 

My father was standing on the top step of the flight leading from the 
garden-door to the rose-terrace. His hands were thrust deep into his 
pockets, and he was balancing himself between his heels and his toes in 
alternate motion, as was his use when tolerably annoyed. 

“So,” he said, “this is your day’s work, Master Richard, is it? Miss 
Lawson, I am sorry that you have forgotten the obedience and respect 
due to me; but I will discuss that with you afterwards. Richard, come 
with me into the library ; I wish to speak to you.” 

He led the way, and I, with an encouraging press of Edith’s hand, 
followed him to the room, the very name of which can make me shudder 
to this day, I now a gray-bearded man, with the weight of half a century 
on my heart. 

“You have been with Miss Lawson to-day ?” 

“T have, sir.” 

“ Alone, by the river-side?” 

“By the Giant Stepping-stones,” said I, with ostentatious accuracy. 

“Highly improper, sir; impudent beyond measure in you, and im- 
modest in her,” said my father furiously. 

“‘ Father,” said I, the devil rising in me, “these are words I cannot 
allow to be said of Miss Lawson before me.” 

“Before you, indeed!” sneered my father; “before you! And what 
have you to do with Miss Edith Lawson, Master Richard Neville? She 
is nothing to you, fool, that I know of; and if I and Justin choose to 
blame or praise her, it is of very little consequence what you think of the 
matter.” 

“The opinion of her friend, perhaps the truest of any she has, must 
always be of consequence,” said I loftily. 

“Come, Richard, it is time to put an end to this folly. I will con- 
descend to explain matters to you, so that you may see your exact posi- 
tion, and not make yourself ridiculovs by blundering. Edith Lawson 
has been left in my absolute power, and I mean to regulate her life for 
the best advantage to herself and the most exact rendering of her father’s 
will. He, Mr. Lawson, knew of my wish to marry her to Justin, and he 
left her in my guardianship that I might carry out that wish as soon as 
convenient. Wherefore I intend to marry her to Justin as soon as her 
year of mourning is over; perhaps before, if I see fit.” 

| “ Edith married to Justin! What are you saying, father? What 
infamy! whatcrime! Oh, father, how could such wickedness ever come 
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into your mind? Marry that beautiful girl to such a miserable wretch, 
such an effeminate hound, as my brother, who cannot say his soul is his 
own, and dare not defend even what little wretched scrap of manhood he 
has got!—a thing to be kicked and spurned and knocked out of one’s 
way, and who daren’t lift a finger for himself! Father, it is a black 
crime, and you will have to answer for it to God! It is murder—worse 
than murder !” 

My father’s face changed at these words into something scarcely 
human. Livid with passion, quivering and convulsed, it had scarcely 
any resemblance with itself, but glared and flickered like the face of a 
demon. He raised his clenched fist to strike me,—my God, if he had! _ 
But perhaps something in my own face checked him; for suddenly his 
countenance changed, he thrust his hands again into his pockets, balanced 
himself on his heels, purred softly and laughed beneath his breath, as he 
said : 

“Well, those that win can afford the anger of the losers. Edith is a 
good little girl on the whole, and will do as she is bid, in spite of her 
ferocious champion ; perhaps, too, because her own inclinations point the 
same way as my intentions, my Richard. Women of sense always pre- 
fer men with brains, no matter what their stature; and you, my good 
Richard, have only your inches and a coarse kind of muscular strength 
to recommend you. But you must remember that an Irish navvy sur- 
passes you even in your own trade, and you have nothing more elevated 
to fall back upon ; whereas Justin, now—ah, there is a mind for you, if 
you like! No, don’t scold; and yet you may, if it will give you any 
satisfaction. Your dear brother will be too happy, with such a nice 
little wife at his elbow, to grudge you the pleasure of railing,—a low- 
bred pleasure, Richard, by the by ; but you were never very notorious 
for refinement in your pleasures or any thing else. Now it is all settled; 
and you understand your position, and every other person’s. Not an- 
other word about it; not another word, I say. Leave the room, and 
remember what I have said. And—hi! hi!—Richard, no more lonely 
summer rambles with your brother’s betrothed wife, if you please. For 
your insolence and insubordination to me and to that dear brother, we 
will settle that matter another time. Silence, sir, and begone !” 

He took me by the shoulders, and turned me to the door; and I, not 
yet up to the mark of personal resistance to a father,—even such a father 
as this,—obeyed, and left him to his cruel meditations undisturbed. 

“‘ My poor boy ! it has come, then, at last!” said my mother, folding 
me in her arms, She had waylaid me on my passage from the library, 
and by her face I saw that she knew all. 

“Mother, mother, come and explain it to me!” I cried, sobbing like 
a child; “I am bewildered, and cannot understand myself or any one 
else, I think. Come and tell me what my father means, Is Edith 
really going to be married to Justin ?—that girl to him? O mother, 
it cannot be true !” 
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“Tt need not be true, Richard, if you are faithful to each other. 
Edith does not love Justin: of the two she infinitely prefers you ; and it 
will depend on yourself how far that preference can be made to root 
down into love,” said my mother soothingly. “You are both very young 
yet; but there is nothing to prevent your being ultimately happy. I 
will do all for you that I can, dear; but you know I am not able to do 
much. Come to my room, and we will talk together. My position is 
very painful, Richard, my boy, and I must not complicate matters by any 
open opposition.” 

And my mother—Richard Graham’s proud, brave, independent daugh- 
ter—and I, who by nature feared nothing, crept silently through the pass- 
ages of our own home, not to be seen or heard by the husband and the 
father. To such unutterable degradation had his narrow nature and 
hard persistent will reduced ali his household—even the bravest and the 
strongest ! 

: Cuaprer III. 

_ Prerry Molly Dane ‘and I were old playfellows. She was the 
daughter of the farmer who managed the home-farm, and carried the 
milking- -pail sometimes in the old classic way,—poised on the top of her 
head, and upheld by her round red arm. Pretty Molly Dane—Molly Bawn, 
as I used to call her—had always a strong sisterly regard for me; and, 
indeed, I often called her my foster-sister in joke, ond insisted that she 

should call me brother. Very bad, doubtless; wretched taste and low- 
lived condescension ; but I was never good at holding my head high; nor 
did I belong to the elaas which counts humanity for nothing, and artificial 
station for all, in our relations with each other. I got into ‘trouble by my 
practical democracy, and lived to regret what at the time I believed to be 
the truest thing and the best. 

In the perplexity and despair to which my father’s cruel regulations 
had driven me, unable to exchange a word with Edith, uncertain of 
the extent of her liking for me, and only plumbing the passion of my own 
when too late, it occurred to me that perhaps I might make use of Molly 
Dane’s good will, and get her to carry a letter from me to Edith. And 
not one only, but many, if fate was kind, and the thing turned well. My 
mother, I knew, would help me if she could; but I did not like to ask 
her to do what would have brought her into such direct collision with her 
husband. Her way was too thorny for me to add any trouble of my own 
to distress her more, and she had already borne a great deal of pain and 
obloquy for my sake, and because of her special kindness to me,—that 
kindness cutting directly against my father’s open preference. So I re- 
solved to make use of little Molly’s friendship, and to work my own way, 
if not in the frankest, yet in the best, manner possible to me. 

Singing as she tripped along came pretty Molly, in the moonlight,— 
tripping down the lane that led from the farm to the Hall. It was one 
of those moonlight summer nights when the shadows lie deep and black 
along the hedgerows and beneath the trees, deeper and blacker than 
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in the daylight, and there is that intense sense of loneliness which makes 
one almost believe that all humanity has gone to its endless rest, and we 
are left sole survivors of our race. It was a night which would have been 
chosen by conspirators for their plots, and by criminals for their crimes, 
but also by lovers for their stolen meetings,—it was so still, so passionate, 
so instinct with the life and fervid love of nature; and it was the night 
when I had asked pretty Molly Dane to meet me in the lane by the stile 
against the old thorn-tree. To her wondering surprise, as I could plainly ° 
see, and just a dash of terrified suspicion that I meant something not to 
be encouraged, and something which an honest country girl had better 
check at once in the onset; but either girlish curiosity, or maybe her old 
childlike affection for me, carried it over her fears, and with many a blush 
and many a sidelong glance of her shy blue eyes she said, “Yes, Master 
Richard,” tremulously ; then curtseyed as demurely as if she had not 
blushed the moment before. But I could see that she was not quite at 
her ease, for all the familiar affection between us. 

And now down the lane she came, singing as if in light-heartedness 
and glee, but perhaps in truth to hide her trouble, and give herself confi- 
dence. In the selfishness of love, I had not thought how pretty Molly 
might take my request to meet me at night and alone; for, indeed, any 
unseemly passage, or flirting, or love-making between us, were as impos- 
sible to my mind as if she had been the half-sister I always declared she 
was. 

“ Ah, Molly, that is good of you,” I said, coming down from the stile 
where I had been sitting, waiting for her. 

“T wouldn't have done it for any one else, Master Richard,” said Molly, 
trembling, and shrinking back. 

“T hope not, Molly,” said I gravely. “I should be sorry if I thought 
you would.” 

Molly fidgeted with her apron, then curtseyed ; for want of something 
better to do, I suppose. 

“Now, Molly,” said I, “you must grant me a favour, a very great 
one, the greatest I could ask of you?” 

“ What is it, Master Richard?” said Molly, trembling more than ever. 

“Will you promise me to do it, Molly ?” 

“Tf I can, Master Richard.” 

“ But you can very easily, Molly dear. It is to take this letter to 
Miss Lawson. Keep it very safe, and give it to no one in the world but 
herself, and only to her when she is quite alone; for I love her better 
than my life, Molly, and they are keeping us apart. Do you understand? 
Every thing depends on her getting this letter soon and safely ; for then 
she will know that I love her, and wish to shield her from ruin. Can I 
trust you, Mary dear ?—good Molly, my own little Molly Bawn!” 

“O Master Richard,” said Molly, fetching a very deep breath, and 
then she began to cry piteously. 

I was much distressed, of course, and could not imagine what she 
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cried for, and why she trembled so much, and looked so bitterly forlorn. 
T was only a strong-limbed, stupid young giant, and could not read 
women then; indeed I have never been able to read them well, even to 
this day, partly perhaps because I have never tried. 

“Well, Molly,” I said, after a short pause, “ will you do this for me? 
But why do you cry, dear? What hurts you in my asking this ?” 

“ Nothing, Master Richard,” said Molly, just a trifle sulkily ; then, 
ashamed of herself—for she was a good affectionate little girl—she 
turned frankly to me, laid her hands on my arms, and looked me full in 
the face,—“ nothing, Master Richard,” she said more decidedly. “I was 
a bad girl, and a foolish one too; but it is all over now, and I will do my 
very best for you, my very best, Master Richard; for you and me has 
always been good friends.” This was said in a softer tone than the rest, 
while a few quiet tears fell gently down her face. 

“Dear Molly, you are the best little Molly Bawn in the world, my 
own good little sister indeed!” and I took her right in my arms, and 
hugged her to me; and not only hugged her as a bear or a brother might 
have done, but kissed her good little face heartily. 

At that moment I fancied I heard a low kind of chuckling laugh 
issuing from the shadow on the opposite side of the lane; but though 
my eyes were good, and I looked sharply enough, I could see nothing in 
the heavy darkness: any one could see us though, for we were standing 
in the full moonlight. I had not thought of this when I began to talk 
with Molly. My blood ran cold as I heard this half-stifled chuckle, and 
though I could find no one under the shadow, yet I felt a strange kind of 
foreboding, a presentiment that all was lost, and I was only beating against 
the shore in vain,—beating her and myself to pieces against the rocks. 
However Molly reassured me, by her professions of perfect allegiance, 
and her kindly little plans of how she would circumvent all the dragons, 
and get me the golden apple I longed for; and after a little more plea- 
sant talk we parted, she with my letter in her bosom,—the letter which 
was to fix my destiny, and either rescue or wreck two lives for ever,—the 
letter which told Edith that I loved her as a brave man should, and asked 
her to love me in return, to keep her faith true to me for these next two 
weary years, and then to marry me when she should be of age, and both 
of us be free. And then I went back to the Hall, hope and life renewed 
within me. 

Early the next morning,—I remember quite well where the hands of 
the clock stood, and that it was just on the stroke of five,—my father came 
into my room. I was still asleep; but he woke me roughly, and I started 
up, at the first moment bewildered, at the next dismayed. 

“ Now, Richard,” he said, “ make haste and get your things toge- 
ther. The carriage will be at the door in half an hour.” 

“Why? What am I to do, sir?” I asked, not taking his meaning. 

“You are to leave my house, Richard, now and for ever,” said my 
father, composedly sitting down on one of the chairs, which he first 
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drew against the door. “It is of no use protesting, questioning, or argu- 
ing; you must pack up and go. I take no refusals, sir.” 

“ But I do refuse,” cried I angrily; “at least until I know the rea- 
son.” 

“So I supposed,” said my father quite coolly. “Here, Moss, I want 
you. Come and pack Master Richard’s portmanteau, and be ready by 
the half-hour. Now, Richard, give your orders, and Moss will obey 
them.” 

He opened the door, and the footman came into the room, evidently 
prepared for his work. 

Why linger over the details of that miserable morning? My father, 
who knew nothing of truth or justice, and whose will was as inexorable as 
the Fate of olden times, of course held his own; while I, a mere impe- 
tuous passionate boy, was powerless in his craftier hands. I felt that a 
struggle would only involve more humiliation, and that my wisest course 
was to submit to what I could not avoid; and as I did not choose that 
the footman should witness a yet more degrading defeat than what I was 
obliged to undergo, I took my dismissal as calmly as I could, and made 
it as much a matter of course as was possible to me. At last the moment 
came. I saw no one; not even my mother, whose door I passed, but 
was unable to open (my father, who never left my side, quietly laughed 
as he saw me turn the handle) ; and. before the clock struck six I drove off 
from the old Hall, my happiness ruined for all my earthly career. My 
only hope, truly a forlorn one, was that Edith had received my letter, 
and that I should soon hear from herself that she loved me, and would 
trust herself to my love and constancy. But her answer never came, and 
often in my foolish pride and despair I dared to think that she had never 
cared for me, and that her silence was but a gentle way of denying me. 
At other, perhaps more rational, moments, I believed that my father or 
Justin had got hold of the letter, and intercepted it; and that this was 
in fact the meaning of the whole matter. 

1 wrote again to Edith; to my mother also; but waited long in vain 
for their replies, so long that I wrote once, twice, to them both again, be- 
seeching an answer, no matter what, if only they would let me hear from 
them at all. My mother’s silence surprised me the most ; perhaps, too, 
it pained me the most, for I could find no reason for it, while Edith’s 
might be explained, granting that my father and brother were sufficiently 
iniquitous. 

At last a letter came to me from Edith; at least it was in her hand- 
writing, or something that might pass for it, for this was a point that 
was never cleared up; refusing all further intercourse with me scornfully 
and cruelly, hinting at some great sin that I had committed, and ending 
by informing me that she was going to be married to Justin, whose 
superior worth she had long seen, and whose love she fully returned. By 
the same post came one also from my mother, a cold, curt notice of my 
existence, nothing more ; speaking of Edith’s marriage as of any other 
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ordinary home matter, and concluding with a formal prayer that I should 
some day see the error of my ways, and be repentant and converted. But 
the style was not like my mother’s, though the handwriting was hers; 
and I felt convinced that this letter had been dictated to her, and that I 
was the victim of some fiendish plot, the strands of which my father and 
brother were holding. On the inside of the cover, written in pencil, and 
very hurriedly, were these words, “ Where is Mary Dane, beloved ¢” 

“Where is Mary Dane?’ What had I to do with Mary Dane? 
How should I know any thing about her, and why did my mother ask 
me, when the girl’s own parents on the spot could give the truest answer ? 
Had Mary left home? and if so, why, and how, and with whom? The 
thing seemed an inexplicable puzzle to me, to which I saw no kind of so- 
lution; nor could I imagine why I had been mixed up in the question at 
all. My life was sufficiently open and undisguised at Cambridge to make 
it very certain that Mary was not with me; and how could I possibly 
know of what took place in my absence ? 

I wrote by that same post to my mother, telling her that I was surprised 
at her letter, both at its tone and question; that I knew nothing of little 
Molly, and could not imagine the sin to which she alluded, nor why I 
should repent now specially, and more than at any other time, or more 
than every one is bound to repent always, of their life’s errors. I also 
wrote to Mrs. Dane, repeating my mother’s question, and asking for an 
answer; saying that I did not even know Mary had left home, and pray- 
ing her to write to me and explain the mystery. But neither my mother 
nor Mrs. Dane answered, and I felt sure then that it was useless to write 
again; my letters were intercepted, or their replies to me made away 
with,—one or the other. The next week I saw the announcement of 
Edith’s marriage in the Z'imes. The post, too, brought me her bridal 
cards, addressed in my brotlier’s handwriting; and I understood the 
whole meaning of the irony and insult that little fact conveyed. So now 
all was over, and I had but to yield to my fate with what courage of 
despair was left me. 

I do not remember how or by what process it came about, but I found 
myself ten days after this date as a sailor before the mast, working out 
my passage to Australia. I had no clothes, no money, no outfit of any 
kind; but there I was on the high seag, a sullen, despairing, half-mad 
sailor, staggering through my days in a kind of horrible delirium. By 
degrees I came to my right mind; and by the time we sighted Victoria 
I was what I am now, a strong, healthy, senseless bit of animal me- 
chanism, with all the heart and soul and life gone out of me for ever. 

I wrote home to my mother, telling her where I was, and what I was 
doing; but still no word of reply. And when weeks had passed into 
months, and I was left unnoticed in my exile as before, I made no further 
attempt; for I knew that for all the good they did my mother or me, my 
letters might be tossed into the sea instead of sent lovingly on their 
homeward way, to be destroyed by my father at his study fire. 
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I had been living a strange, rough life, out in the bush chiefly, for 
about fourteen months, when chance brought me to the town and civi- 
lised life again. Entering an hotel, I took up a file of Z’imes newspapers, 
when, casting my eye down the list of advertisements, I saw about mid- 
way among the rest the name of my mother, as of the dead—dead to me 
now for ever; dead without forgiveness, without love, without knowledge, 
perhaps, of the truth! And yet I wronged her; her mother’s heart 
was too keen in its faithful instincts to doubt me; I knew that she never 
believed me guilty of the crime which my father and Justin made it ap- 
pear I had committed ; I knew that her love and trust broke through 
the veil from the first, and that though she could not tell me she be- 
lieved me, yet she never doubted. I know that now, as surely as I know 
my own life; for I have seen her dear spirit in my dreams. She has 
come to me, sad, suppressed, quiet, yet noble ever, and tender as in life ; 
she has whispered to me through the darkness of the night, and told me 
that she knew me innocent, and never ceased to love me, either in this 
world of man or in the world of spirits. 

That dear mother! and that other beloved form beside her! My time 
of rest will come too, when my appointed term of trial is done; and then 
I shall be joined in bonds which can never be broken, and in love 
that can never grow cold, with the two hearts given to me by God for 
their happiness and mine,—hearts wrenched asunder by man, reunited by 
death, the best friend and benefactor of man. 

My story is almost over now, and nothing remains but to to tell how 
quickly and sadly the end of all came. 

One day, standing down by the quay idly watching an emigrant-ship 
unlading,—idly in truth,—I saw a bright, good little face, that I thought I 
knew, gazing curiously at me from among the crowd. It was only the hesi- 
tation of a moment; for sorrow and circumstance had not changed her as 
they had changed me; and when the first instant of doubt had passed 
away, I knew that it was Mary Dane whose honest eyes met mine with 
the first look of love and sympathy I had received in the new world, 
as they had been the last which had met me with tenderness in the 
old. 

“Dear Mary! my good little Mary!” and “O Master Richard, I 
scarce knew you again!” were the first words exchanged. Then Mary, 
all in a tremble, began to cry, and to say how much she loved the old 
family, and how she pitied to see me here in this unsuited dress, so unfit 
for a gentleman like me, whose own dear mother was a lady, and how 
sad and changed I was, and, dear, how ever so many years older! I 
composed her as well as I could,—for, faith, I cared as little then as I do 
now for dress or look !—and then took her home to my lodgings, such as 
they were, and told my landlady to take care of her, for she was my 
foster-sister, and very dear to me, and had no one but myself to look to; 
for I found she was not married,—as I thought at first she most likely 
was, and had come out as an emigrant with her husband,—but that she 
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had undertaken all this long journey alone, only to find me, and give me 
something of importance. 

It was a letter from Edith, written a few weeks before her death. 

And now I knew all that I had hitherto only guessed at or surmised. 
In this letter Edith told me that she had been made to believe I had 
had a base love for poor little Mary; that I had been seen at night 
with her in the lanes, kissing her, and on terms of familiarity far 
beyond any possible affection of a wholesome kind ; that I had been 
overheard joking with her about herself, Edith, and boasting that I 
could make her in love with me at a moment’s notice; nay, that I had 
already done so; adding other unmanly and cowardly things, especially 
regarding the day down at the Giant Stepping-stones, and all that had 
happened there; that, in a word, my conduct had been so bad, and so 
immoral, that I had been sent from home; but, following up my in- 
famy, I had lured Mary from her home also, and henceforth must be 
considered dead to the world, to the family, and to her, as my father 
said. My mother was forbidden to write to me, save once—a letter 
which my father dictated; and then, partly by threats, and partly by 
importunity, urged, too, by the angry pride they had known so skilfully 
to arouse, she found herself pledged to a marriage with Justin, and the 
grave closed over her happiness for ever. But it did not last long. The 
Order of her Release had come now, she said, and with it had come 
also the knowledge of the truth. For Mary, who had been taken away 
secretly by a stranger, and put to a hard close service in London, had 
at last managed to escape, and had gone home to blow the whole con- 
spiracy of lies and plots to the winds. She had seen Edith, and told 
her the truth of that evening’s meeting with me; told her that on parting 
with me she had been met by my father and Justin, and that both toge- 
ther had forced my letter from her, preventing all meeting between her 
and Edith during the next few days,—three, I think,—and on the fourth 
she had been carried off, as I have said. But it did not signify now 
whatever was known. The object had been attained, and neither father 
nor husband cared for more than they had got. My mother, Edith went 
on to say, had never doubted me. She died with my name on her lips, 
and her fullest blessing on my head. She had written to me secretly, 
and knew by the instinct of love that I had written to her; but she knew 
also that her letters never reached me, and that mine to her were inter- 
cepted and denied. The trial was too much for her. My sorrow, her 
own troubles, and the sight of Edith’s daily misery and daily failing killed 
her. She died, literally broken down by grief; and with her went poor 
Edith’s last support and comfort. And then Edith told me, in words of 
such solemn tenderness as make a child of me even to this day, that she 
loved me, and had ever loved me; and died now, still loving me to the 
end. (od bless her! God bless her! 

And so passed my youth. I have never heard of, or from, the old 
Hall since, and do not know if my father or Justin are living or dead. 
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Mary lived out here in service for many years. She would not marry, 
and never lost sight of me; but when I changed my residence changed 
hers too, and so always kept within sight and hearing. At last, as time 
wore on, she came to live with me as a kind of housekeeper; and I owe 
it to her care and tenderness that I am alive now to tell you this story 
of my sad youth. Tenderness and care, perhaps, unfitly bestowed, save 
for the satisfaction of her own loving heart. It would have been greater 
kindness to me to have left me to my fate, and have let me go, ere this, 


where all I love have gone before. 
E. L. L. 
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Daughters of Eve. 


¥. 


Louise Exirie Beaunarnals, CoMTESsE DE LAVALETTE. 


NECESSARILY a type often repeated in this series of notable women will 
be the affectionate, faithful, devoted, and self-sacrificing wife. It seems 
to the writer, and he trusts the reader will share his opinion, that in no 
higher or more beautiful character can a daughter of Eve appear. To 
bear the holy name of wife is the truest and ripest fulfilment of her 
destiny ; no other mission has she so plain and unmistakable ; around it 
cluster the most essential purposes of her being, her sweetest instincts, 
her most sacred duties; on its assumption her moral beauty bursts into 
bloom and fragrance, never more to fade, save it wither in the blight of 
sin. Nay, it is clear no woman can claim to be a true daughter of Eve 
but on the condition that she has taken upon herself the solemn joys and 
hallowed cares of wifedom; for was not Eve in effect born a bride, 
wreathed in the ineffable splendour of her beauty as the fountain of all 
female loveliness to the end of this world’s time, veiled in the mystic 
reserve of her native modesty and purity as the womanliest of women, 
jewelled with every attribute of a true wife as the first to consecrate the 
name, and divinely minister to the all-good, all-wise design of Him who 
said, ‘It is not good for man to be alone”? 

The lady whose memory I am about to revive for the benefit of the 
present generation I have selected from among the illustrious women of 
her country, first because she constitutes a very brilliant and beautiful 
example of wifely devotion, and secondly because the romantic adventure 
in which it was so heroically displayed is a part of the history of our 
own time, and while it has therefore the very quality that should make 
it come the more home to us, is in danger of being left aside as a story 
which had had its day of interest and admiration, and was grown stale. 
Many, indeed, are now alive who perfectly remember the thrilling ex- 
citement caused by the escape of Count Lavalette from the Conciergerie 
on the very eve of his execution by the restored Bourbon government 
as a traitorous participator in the return of Bonaparte from Elba, and 
the brief triumph of the cent jours ; and how his wife, by whose presence 
of mind and in whose semblance he escaped, leaving her a forlorn hostage 
in the hands of his baffled and enraged enemies, was ranked with the 
heroines of antiquity. To us and to our children, however, it is a for- 
gotten tale, of whom the personages are just remembered by their names, 
as having really lived in old-fashioned times somewhere about the battle 
of Waterloo, and done something very wonderful. To rescue the noble 
character and exemplary devotion of the Countess Lavalette from a hazy 
celebrity worse than oblivion, and to re-write a page in the family records 
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of the present Emperor of France, grown dim, not by age, but haply by 
proximity to others more dazzling, though not more pure, has seemed, 
therefore, worth attempting, though at the risk of telling to our elder 
and more learned readers a twice-told tale. 

The materials for any thing approaching to a complete biography 
are not in this instance, as far as the writer’s knowledge goes, extant. 
He has not here to cull from a mass of details, more or less relevant, 
furnished by the lady herself, or by an admiring friend or relative, 
the characteristic traits of a life. Almost the whole information that 
can be gained from books of the Countess Lavalette is centred in the 
one great act of courage and self-devotion which has rendered famous a 
name that would otherwise have occupied but a very subordinate place 
in history; for of all the first Napoleon’s faithful friends and ministers 
the Count, her husband, had the faintest mark of distinction. That he 
had a noble woman for his wife not only saved him from a premature 
death on the scaffold, but saved his memory from entirely perishing. In 
the account he has left behind of his wife, his gratitude for this twofold 
service might have been manifested in a manner posterity would have 
appreciated, had he supplied a more ample notice of the person to whom 
he owed his own celebrity. He is prolix enough on his own account, 
and when the reader has but little reason to be patient under the inflic- 
tion. Had he allowed the same free course to the partiality of a fond 
husband as to his self-esteem, the weakness would assuredly have been 
forgiven for the sake of its result, and instead of an outline truncated 
and incomplete, though certainly vigorous in its principal features, the 
ensuing paper might have presented a full and finished portraiture, 
abounding in the minute graces which affection loves to note and to 
retrace. Let it not be thought that the Count is being hardly treated 
from disappointed biographical ardour. An appeal to his two volumes 
of memoirs will ratify the sentence of misplaced reserve here passed upon 
him, when it is found that a few paragraphs are devoted to the life- 
incidents of the only really interesting personage in the book, and whole 
pages are wasted on a meagre history of the Revolution of ’89 and of 
Bonaparte’s career ; for it may be admitted that in his memoirs a man 
is allowed to be-a little garrulous about himself. But it is evident that, 
although confidentially employed by his master as a thoroughly devoted 
and trustworthy servant, who would punctually obey his instructions or 
die for it, Lavalette was never much behind the scenes.. His book should 
rather therefore have turned on the familiar and domestic details of the 
family with which he became connected, and should have presented us, as 
indeed is the true province of memoir-writing, with the gossip of history. 
Out of such materials the subject of this paper might have been treated in 
a manner which would have agreeably combined the characteristic of 
historical painting and of the tableau de genre. But the Count has 
been scolded enough, and, imperfectly or not, the task in hand must be 
proceeded with. 
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Louise Emilie Beauharnais was born in the year 1780. Her father, 
Francois Marquis de Beauharnais, had married his cousin, a daughter of - 
the Countess Fanny de Beauharnais, celebrated in her time as a woman of 
letters and an entertainer of wits, poets, and philosophers, and sister to the 
Count de Beauharnais who died a peer of France, and whose daughter be- 
came Grand Duchess of Baden. Frangois was the elder brother of Alex- 
- andre de Beauharnais, who married in the island of Martinique the beautiful 
creole, Josephine Tascher de la Pajerie, in whose destiny was the glory 
of an imperial crown and the bitterness ‘of a renounced wife. How 
strangely wayward are the dealings of fortune with politicians is illus- 
trated in the fate which awaited these two brothers. Alexandre, who 
had taken sides with the friends of liberty, perished on the revolutionary 
scaffold only two days before the fall of Robespierre. Francois, who in 
the Assembly of Nobles had always voted with the right, escaped scot- 
free, and in 1792 joined the Bourbon princes at Coblentz. His wife 
remained in Paris, and suffered the lot of all the nobility who had not 
fled from their country. For two years she was confined in prison, her 
daughter being confided the while to the care of a governess, or rather 
abandoned to the rude and tyrannical caprices of a few domestics infected 
with all the passions, and partaking in all the spasmodic excitement, of 
the revolutionary mob. To them it seemed a noble triumph of the rights 
of humanity to drag a wretched girl, the daughter of an émigré, to all 
the rejoicings and solemn festivals of the republic, of which there was 
about one a month, and to force the poor child to join in the trapesing 
processions, the carmagnoles, and patriotic choruses which accompanied 
them. Her companions on these occasions were the work-girls of the 
neighbourhood, who resented the contrast between the tall graceful figure 
and refined features of the well-born maiden with the stunted forms and 
dusky complexions which characterised the majority of these daughters 
of toil. So they turned the tables upon her, and voted that the daughter 
of an émigré marquis and of an imprisoned mother was not fit to associate 
with free, glorious, and enlightened patriots; and amidst jeers and revil- 
ings she was scouted from among them. This exclusion she would have 
borne patiently enough, as may be imagined, had she been allowed to yield 
to it; but her governess, though by no means sharing in the republican 
ardour of the populace, was terribly afraid of not appearing to do so, 
and accordingly forced her pupil to attend with regularity the periodical 
gatherings for the effusion of patriotic sentiment. 

The fanaticism with which the doctrine of equality was preached and 
practised exposed every one to the most rigid surveillance; and every act, 
every word, was jealously watched and noted, to detect some signs of an 
inward dissent from the cardinal rule of republican faith. Servants were 
so only in name, and were the real masters, and tyrannical ones too, of 
those who paid and were supposed to employ them ; and as for the porter 
at the gate, no such remnant of aristocratical usages would have been toler- 
ated, had not the holder of so convenient a post of observation consented 
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‘ to play the spy on behalf of the one and indivisible Republic, and his 
fidelity to the cause would have been gravely suspected had he not, rightly 
or wrongly, denounced an occasional traitor. To affect a superiority to 
the labour of the hands by which the people lived was an offence not to 
be borne, and all children, more especially those of noble parents, had to 
be apprenticed to some trade or handicraft. Thus the cousins of Emilie 
Beauharnais, Hortense and Eugéne, had to take some honest means of 
livelihood ; and the mother of Napoleon III. was apprenticed to a semp- 
stress, while the future prince, her brother, was indentured to a joiner in 
the Faubourg St. Germain. Whether Emilie herself was placed out to 
any trade or occupation does not appear; but if so, the bondage did not 
last very long; for the providence which shaped the ends of the levelling 
tyrants in a manner so different to their rough hewing, now began to 
work its revenges. The execution of Robespierre ended the Reign of 
Terror, and Madame de Beauharnais obtained her liberty. The cele- 
brated Madame Campan, that schoolmistress of queens and queen of 
schoolmistresses, had set up her famous school at St. Germain-en-Laye, 
an establishment which became celebrated, not only for the perfect 
education imparted to the pupils, which included the head, the heart, 
and the person in its edifying influence, but for the splendid mar- 
riages in which this curriculum so often ended. A pupil of Madame 
Campan was a pendant to the soldier of Napoleon’s army, who carried a 
marshal’s baton in his cartridge-box : a countess’s or a duchess’s coronet 
was at the bottom of her work-basket. To this school and highway to 
preferment Emilie Beauharnais was sent, as was her cousin Hortense; 
and at the end of two years she sustained the reputation of the establish- 
ment by a marriage which, if not at the time of the highest degree of 
brilliancy, was very promising in the future, and up to a certain point 
the promise was fairly kept. 

Lavalette must now be brought on the scene. He was at this time one 
of the aides-de-camp of General Bonaparte, having served under him dur- 
ing part of the Italian campaign. Although a favourite with the young 
captain, he does not seem to have inspired his superior with a high idea 
of his military capacity. Throughout his book the Count shows himself 
sighing for the opportunity of displaying his prowess and skill in the 
field, but is never favoured with a chance. A pen is still the only 
weapon he is allowed, a sheet of paper his field of battle, and ink- the 
precious liquid to be poured forth for his country’s glory. In pursuance 
of this view of his capabilities, so little according with the taste or opinion 
of Lavalette himself, Bonaparte, at the close of the Italian campaign, 
sent his young aide-de-camp to Paris, where he was to watch the turn of 
affairs, learn all he could of the state of parties and opinions in the bodies 
of the two councils and of the Directory, and faithfully report all that he 
heard and saw. The coup-d’état of the 18th Fructidor was then pre- 
paring, and Lavalette apprised Bonaparte of what was forthcoming, and 
intimated his opinion that the general should not seem to be connected 
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with, or to sanction, so unjustifiable a proceeding. Accordingly Bona- 
parte ceased to correspond with Barras, and thus it became known in 
what light Lavalette had been representing the course of affairs. Imme- 
diately after the accomplishment of the odious act he had predicted and 
denounced, Lavalette, deeming himself safer on the other side of the Alps 
than in Paris, rejoined General Bonaparte; and when the latter left his 
army to return to the seat of government, the aide-de-camp, still to be 
kept out of harm’s way, was despatched to the Congress of Rastadt. 
All Lavalette’s comrades were now reaping the fruits of their toil and 
bravery in the shape of promotion; but the unlucky aide-de-camp, who 
had dared to express opinions hostile to the pentarchy which then ruled 
France, could not be mentioned among the candidates for advancement. 
Bonaparte, who wished to reward his faithful secretary, and to attach 
him more closely to his person and interests, hit upon the plan, so cha- 
racteristic of the man and so indicative of the foreknowledge he already 
had of his destiny, of marrying him to his niece, Emilie de Beauharnais, 
the éléve of Madame Campan. The manner in which the proposal was 
made and carried out is very circumstantially given in the memoirs, and 
as.an illustration of the cool way in which Bonaparte treated all human 
interests as algebraical elements, 2's and y’s, in a calculation of ambition, 
the account deserves transferring in all its particulars. About three 
weeks before the expedition into Egypt, Lavalette, who was to accom- 
pany the general on this crusade, was returning with him in his carriage 


from the Treasury, where Bonaparte had been urging the despatch of 
funds to the fleet at Toulon, when he ordered the coachman to drive 
along the new boulevards, that their conversation might be prolonged at 
pleasure. “I can’t make you a chef-d'escadron,” said Bonaparte, “so I 
must get you a wife. I want you to marry Emilie de Beauharnais. She 
is a handsome girl, and has been well brought up. Do you know her ?” 


“‘T have seen her twice,” replied Lavalette. “But, mon général, I 


am without fortune; we are going to Africa, and it is quite possible I 
may be killed. What’s to become of my widow? Besides, I have no 
particular taste for matrimony.” 

‘A man must marry in order to have children, which is the great 
object of life. It is true, you may be killed; she will then be the widow 
of one of my aides-de-camp, of one of the defenders of the country; a 
pension will be granted her, and she will be enabled to establish herself 
on a proper footing. As she is now—the daughter of an émigré—no one 
will have any thing to say to her, and my wife can’t take her with her 
into society. The poor girl deserves a better fate. There is no time to 
be lost; it must be done quickly. Talk the matter over this evening with 
Madame Bonaparte. The mother has consented; the wedding can take 
place in a week, and you shall have a fortnight off the honeymoon. On 
the 29th you'll join me at Toulon.” 

Lavalette, who had been laughing at what seemed more like a joke 
than a matter-of-fact proposition, answered that he would do whatever 
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the general wished, but raised a question which must have made the 
general laugh in turn, as an absurd consideration in the eyes of a prac- 
tical man. It was, whether the young lady would fancy him for a hus- 
band, as he would be loth to force her inclination. “She’s a child who 
is tired of school,” replied the general, “and who would be unhappy at 
her mother’s. During your absence she will go and live with her grand- 
father at Fontainebleau. You won’t be killed, and in two years you will 
come back to her. Come, it’s a settled affair. Tell the coachman to 
drive home.” 

The same evening Lavalette paid a visit to Madame Bonaparte, who 
had been apprised of her husband’s matrimonial scheme, and looking 
upon it as already accomplished, called the aide-de-camp her nephew. 
“To-morrow we wili all go to St. Germain,” she said, “and I will present 
you to my niece. You will be delighted with her; she’s charmante.” 
As all were under general orders, we may suppose the party started off with 
military punctuality the next day at a fixed hour for St. Germain. On 
reaching Madame Campan’s establishment, they found their arrival already 
anticipated. Doubtless an orderly officer had galloped down the day before 
with the general’s instructions. The day was proclaimed a holiday, and 
the whole school was in a ferment of excitement at the event in which 
romance was so oddly blended with military obedience. Forty girls were 
loose about the house and grounds, peeping through windows and from 
behind trees at the intended bridegroom; and as the aide-de-camp caught 
a glimpse of each, it was with no little anxiety that he sought to recog- 
nise the damsel decreed to him by his general as a companion for life. 
At last her cousin Hortense brought her forward to greet the genera] 
and embrace her aunt. Lavalette’s spirits rose, and his heart grew light, 
as he beheld the lovely and graceful form of his future wife. The effect 
of her beauty, we are told in the memoirs, was increased by the blushes 
which heightened the glow of her cheeks, and the maidenly embarrass- 
ment produced by her consciousness of the object of this interview; and 
this spectacle, created by his design as a stroke of generalship, elicited a 
laugh from Bonaparte; but he gave no utterance to his cynical thoughts, 
—‘“mais, il n’alla pas plus loin,’—says his obsequious admirer. To instil 
something of the pastoral element in this wooing by word of command, 
it was delicately arranged that the déjeiiner should take place, picnic-wise, 
on the grass. However hungry the school-girl and soldierly the appetite 
of the aide-de-camp, the principal personages in this little drama were no 
doubt less intent on the repast before them than on their own thoughts. 
When the group had broken up, Eugéne Beauharnais, at the request ot 
Lavalette, conducted his cousin into a side-walk, and being rejoined by 
the extempore lover, left the pair to their wooing, which, if brevity be an 
advantage in such proceedings, stands forth as the model of courtships. 
Whether Lavalette in his heart considered his mistress as a free agent or 
not, he was of course obliged to treat her as such proformd. It must 
be remembered that the lady was of noble birth, and had a right to look 
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in her suitor, if not for equal rank, for compensatory fortune. Lavalette 
had neither; and so, in playing at offering his hand, its emptiness of 
either parchment or pelf was a serious motive of apology. The Count 
reports the exact words of his declaration; and as it may prove useful to 
young soldiers in a like position, but whose doubts as to the result would 
probably be more real, it is here introduced, together with the pretty 
dumb-show answer of the young lady, which may also serve as a model 
to others in the like case. “I have only my sword,” Lavalette says he 
said, “and the kind goodwill of my general, and I shall leave you in a 
fortnight. Open your heart to me. I feel disposed to love you with all 
my soul; but that is not enough. If this alliance is not to your taste, 
tell it me in confidence. It will not be difficult to find a pretext for 
breaking it off. I will get myself sent to some distant port; you shall 
not be vexed, and I will keep your secret.” ‘ Her eyes were cast down,” 
continues the historian; “ her only answer was a smile, and she gave me 
the bouquet which she held in her hand. I embraced her.” The next 
day a poor priest consecrated the marriage of this obedient couple at the 
convent of La Conception. It was done privately ; for all religious rites 
save those in honour of the goddess Reason were then contrary to law. 

It would not have been surprising had a marriage thus hastily botched 
up, to carry out the not always profound calculations of the great cap- 
tain, ended in making two people permanently wretched. It was not 
so, however; by good fortune these two human beings, who had allowed 
themselves to be treated like pawns in a game of chess, found that they 
could love each other as tenderly and faithfully as though they had served 
that regular apprenticeship to matrimony—a long courtship. While 
their honeymoon was but yet completing its first quarter, the young 
husband had frequently to interrupt its linked sweetness long drawn out 
by absence, the motive of which he carefully concealed from his bride, 
and during which he was busily preparing to leave her. It was agreed 
that during his absence she was to divide her time between her aunt and 
her grandfather, a good-tempered, hale old man of eighty-six, passion- 
ately attached to his grand-daughter. To have bid each other a formal 
adieu under such painful circumstances would have been too heart-rending 
an ordeal; and when the signal came to boot and saddle, Lavalette ab- 
ruptly obeyed it without a word of farewell. Of course we must admire 
these stoical heroes who go where glory calls them without regard to 
any body’s feelings—not even their own. Without such the question of 
the national defences would be a puzzle indeed. But it is allowable to 
reserve our admiration especially to those who do not choose the exact 
moment to connect themselves with beings less stoical than themselves 
by the tenderest of ties, when they know the war-whoop which they must 
obey is about to resound. When people do these things, even out of 
devotion to the most fascinating of glory-mongering captains, it is diffi- 
cult not to believe that they play the Roman at the very smallest sacrifice 
of feeling, so far as they themselves are concerned. Fortune, however, 
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true to the adage, often rewards these braves, quite irrespective of the 
sentimental side of the question; and Madame Lavalette did not get the 
pension and the little independent position which her clever uncle had laid 
out the cards for in case of accidents. Out of the eight aides-de-camp 
who accompanied Bonaparte into Egypt, two were assassinated by Arabs, 
one was killed at the siege of St. Jean d’Acre, and one at the battle of 
Aboukir. Two were badly wounded, Duroe and Eugéne Beauharnais, 
and two escaped scot-free. Of the latter, Lavalette was one. 

In eighteen months he was enabled to return whole of skin to France, 
and, laying aside the sword, resume the part of lover and bridegroom. 
Then came the 18th Brumaire, which raised his master to the head of 
affairs, and shortly after the First Consul despatched Lavalette on a 
diplomatic mission to Saxony, invested with full powers to conclude an 
armistice with Austria, should the turn of events prompt such a course. 

Since the great break-up of French society in 1792, no Frenchwoman 
belonging to the intervening period had been seen in the north of Ger- 
many ; and naturally enough, from all they had heard, the good Germans 
believed that a female of the revolutionary period would be a very incon- 
venient person to receive in their homes and introduce to their wives 
and families. In their eyes the whole female population of republican 
France had forsworn every commendable quality of their sex, and were 
all alike characterised by light heads, light morals, and light clothing. 
Accordingly, when Madame Lavalette appeared among them, the very 
type of modesty and timid reserve, and attired in a costume which dis- 
played no more of her youthful charms than was strictly compatible with 
the most straitlaced ideas of propriety entertained by the most severely 
virtuous German baroness, while in taste it set an example all were eager 
to follow, surprise was succeeded by enthusiasm, and the French envoy’s 
wife became a general favourite; and as she was found to be as amiable 
as she was beautiful and interesting, her success in society rather increased 
than subsided. During the carnival they visited Berlin, where Madame 
Lavalette was honoured by the whole court, and especially the Queen, 
with many marks of kindness and distinction, pleased, no doubt, as they 
were to have their prejudices against the ladies of France so agreeably 
scattered to the winds. 

After the victory of Hohenlinden, Lavalette’s mission naturally fell to 
the ground, and he was recalled by the First Consul. When, four years 
later, Bonaparte placed the imperial diadem on the brow of Josephine, 
her niece was appointed lady of the bedchamber. But the position was 
one not easy to be maintained, and Madame Lavalette does not appear 
to have united with her simple, warmhearted disposition that degree of 
worldly tact requisite to smooth her path through the intricacies and 
dangers of court-life, by constantly conciliating the favour of her superiors. 
Napoleon attempted to rule his household as despotically as his empire, 
and to regulate with equal minuteness the machinery of the state and the 
wheels within wheels of domestic government. Unfortunately for the suc- 
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cess of this attempted proof of his great and universal genius, his behests did 
not meet with the same implicit obedience in one case as in the other. He 
had issued a decree, in the joint plenitude of his imperial and marital power, 
commanding that the tradespeople who supplied the toilet of the Empress 
should only present themselves before her on one day in the week, and 
that the lady of the bedchamber should be present on the occasion, and 
should enter in a register kept for that purpose all purchases there and 
then made, taking upon herself the responsibility for any irregularity or 
disorder. This regulation was too absurd and tyrannical to be treated with 
any thing but contempt by Josephine, for empresses are but flesh ; and ima- 
gine any husband restricting his wife to one day’s shopping in the week ! 
Seeing her mistress treating the imperial ordinance as it deserved, Ma- 
dame Lavalette, impressed with those principles of obedience and duty 
imbibed, doubtless, under the rigid discipline of Madame Campan’s estab- 
lishment, ventured to remonstrate and recall to Josephine the letter of 
the law. That this should be resented as an unwarrantable interference 
was a matter of course; sullenness and cold looks were the result, and 
gradually Madame Lavalette found herself in the position of a mere, 
dame du palais. Madame de Larochefoucault succeeded her, but wi 
scarcely better success ; and the Emperor’s domestic code never practically 
obtained the force of law. When Josephine was divorced, Madame La- 
valette returned to a life of privacy, from which she did not again emerge, 
having never from that time presented herself at the Tuileries. Conse- 
quently, when 1814 shattered the glories of the Empire, and chilled to 
the marrow those who had basked in the bright and tepid atmosphere 
round the throne, saving regret for the Emperor, to whom she was sin- 
cerely grateful, Madame Layalette passed scatheless through the shock. 
In the mean time Lavalette had been rewarded for his faithful services 
with the title of Count and the office of Post-Master General, although, 
had his own wishes been consulted, he would undoubtedly have preferred 
some military command ; but Napoleon appears to have persisted in re- 
garding him as a good man of business rather than a capable soldier. 
And now the time is come to relate briefly the events which led to 
the arrest of Count Lavalette under the restored government of the 
Bourbons, to his trial, and to that death-sentence under which he lay 
without one ray of hope, when his wife, like a liberating angel, threw 
open the doors of his prison. From the day that Paris fell, beleaguered 
by the allies, without explanation Count Lavalette presented himself no 
more at the Hétel des Postes; but when, eleven months after, Napoleon 
returned from Elba, was rapidly approaching Paris, and the King and 
Court had already quitted it in the night, he as abruptly presented him- 
self at his former official head-quarters, and forthwith, his successor, Count 
Ferrand, having fled before him like a shadow, installed himself in the 
vacated throne of office, despatching at once a courier to the Emperor at 
Fontainebleau announcing the departure of the King, and requesting in- 
structions with respect to the postal department. Count Lavalette repre- 
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sents this, to all appearance, very deliberate act of usurpation in behalf of 
his master as the result of fortuitous circumstances. He had met General 
Sebastiani, who apprised him of the King’s flight, but was unable to give 
any information with respect to Napoleon; whereupon he had proposed 
that they should proceed to the Post-Office to obtain the desired intelli- 
gence. Count Ferrand, the reigning postmaster, seeing’, as he believed, 
the enemy advancing to take possession, had voluntarily retired. On the 
pretext that in case of any tumult the cash-boxes might be pillaged, 
Count Lavalette had requested General Dessolier, commander-in-chief of 
the National Guard, to send a piquet of soldiers, who were placed in charge 
of the building ; and lastly, he had issued a permis de postes, or order for 
post-horses, to M. de Ferrand, who, although the Count insisted that he 
was not displacing him, was afraid to trust himself, his wife, and his 
family on their proposed journey, or flight, to Ghent without this official 
protection. ‘The innocent colouring which is attempted to be thrown on 
all these proceedings in the memoirs is very awkwardly laid on, and 
leaves such glaring. inconsistencies in the narrative, that the reader is 
compelled to shake his head and pronounce this effort at self-whitewash- 
ing completely unsuccessful. It is not to be wondered at if, after the 
final catastrophe which for ever sealed the doom of Napoleon, and safely 
established the throne of the Bourbons, as far as Bonapartism was con- 
cerned, Lavalette should have been one of the first in that long list of 
proscription which Fouché and Talleyrand are said to have drawn up in 
concert for the gratification of their new masters. The only wonder is, 
that he did not follow the example of so many others, and take to imme- 
diate flight. Of the two chief reasons given by the Count for his not 
doing so—consciousness of innocence, and unwillingness to leave a wife 
in weak health, and within not many months of her confinement—the 
latter alone has the slightest appearance of common sense. It is true it 
was difficult to anticipate that nothing but his death would satisfy the 
vindictive feelings of the restored Bourbons; yet he might be certain 
that his sentence would be a severe one, and long separate him from her, 
his affection for whom he professes to have been the motive for braving 
ont the dangers of his position. One cannot help, however uncharitably, 
suspecting Lavalette of having been blinded, not only by a want of ordi- 
nary judgment, but by that fatal vanity of heroism which formed part of 
the cant of those days. It seems otherwise impossible to imagine that 
he should have so deliberately invoked his fate as to have written a letter 
to Talleyrand, explaining his conduct on the occasion already referred to, 
and demanding a trial. His wish was promptly satisfied; for a few 
days after, while seated at table with his wife, an inspector of police pre- 
sented himself, inviting him to an interview with M. de Cazes, the then 
Prefect of Police. A hackney coach was in waiting, which Lavalette 
entered with the inspector and four of his friends, at the sight of whom 
the true character of his position was unmistakably impressed upon him. 
No interview with M. de Cazes took place at all; but on arriving at the 
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Prefecture, the Count was immediately consigned to a cell, which he only 
quitted to be transferred to the Conciergerie, where he was now to await 
his trial; and, according to the usages of French justice, all communica- 
tion with the outer world, save through his gaolers, was denied him for 
six weeks. This is called being aw secret, and its object is to sift out 
the secrets of the accused, by leaving all the threads of his existence in 
the broken state produced by his arrest, and giving him no opportunity 
of destroying the scent. Marshal Ney was in the same prison, and 
occupied the cell immediately above that of Lavalette; and the two pri- 
soners, persecuted in the same cause, but not equally fortunate, alter- 
nately took their exercise in the same courtyard, but were never allowed 
to do so at the same time, though Ney was always accompanied by a 
gendarme. Once, by the connivance of the sentinel, who had served 
under the marshal, the prisoners communicated, when Ney gave vent to 
the vain hopes he entertained of being rescued from his impending fate. 
At another stolen interview, which took place shortly afterwards between 
them, all these illusions had vanished, and the brave soldier calmly con- 
templated the doom that awaited him. “ Labédoyére,” he said, “is gone 
first. It will be your turn next, my dear Lavalette, and then mine.” 
The sufferings of the prisoner, tortured by the vicissitudes of hope 
and misgiving as to his own fate, were increased tenfold by anxiety for 
that: of his wife. Madame de Lavalette had given birth to a son; but 
the infant only survived a few weeks, leaving the mother bereft of those 
maternal joys which might have afforded some compensation for the 
wretchedness of her position, and plunged in unrelieved despondency. 
Fearing the consequences of the mental impression the horror and gloom 
of a prison might produce, Lavalette had refused to allow his wife to 
visit him during her pregnancy, and the same reasons made him resist 
the desire to embrace his infant son. It was not until after his sentence 
had been pronounced that Madame Lavalette visited her husband. The 
Princess de Vaudemont and Madame de Vaudeuil, both devoted friends 
of Lavalette, undertook at his request the painful duty of conveying the 
terrible news to her. They had not to speak, for their appearance, attired 
in mourning, at once told her the whole truth. The Princess de Vaude- 
mont, remarkable for the firmness of her character, did not allow. the 
unhappy wife to abandon herself to all the wild grief prompted by na- 
ture, but made her sit down at once and write to the Duke de Duras, 
the first gentleman of the bedchamber, to obtain an interview with the 
King. The wives of Labédoyére and Ney had been sternly refused an 
audience to plead for their husbands, and scarcely any hope remained 
that Madame de Lavalette would be more fortunate. However, contrary 
to all expectation, an hour after the delivery of this letter an answer was 
received with the intimation, “The King awaits in his closet Madame de 
Lavalette.” Accompanied by the Princess and her daughter, a girl of 
fifteen, she presented herself at the Tuileries, and was led by the hand 
into the presence of the King by the Duke de Duras. As she knelt at 
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the feet of Louis XVIII. he said, ‘“‘ Madame, I have received you at once 
(dabord) to give you a token ofall my interest.” He said no more. 
But ambiguous as his words were, they quickly circulated among the 
crowd of courtiers as an undoubted promise of pardon; and as Madame 
Lavalette retired, her grief, the beauty and grace of her person, and the 
remembrance that she was of anoble family, rendered it but natural that 
she should have succeeded in touching the King’s heart. But those 
softening impressions that could touch a courtier’s heart were yet not 
strong enough, as the event proved, to affect the stuff of which that of 
Louis XVIII. was made. It was the day after this interview that Ma- 
dame de Lavalette first visited her husband: since his arrest and impri- 
sonment; and now, after five months’ absence, and the dreadful trials 
that had filled up the interval, the husband who opened his arms to her 
was doomed to the scaffold. Her voice failed her under the violent com- 
motion of her feelings, and more than an hour elapsed ere she could 
recover sufficient command of her faculties to narrate the incidents of her 
audience with the King. A few days sufficed to dissipate the hope which 
the royal words had raised with such apparently useless cruelty. Lava- 
lette had appealed, according to the usual form, to the Court of Cassation. 
It was in this interval, on the 7th of December, that Marshal Ney was 
executed. When his fellow-prisoner heard his fate, he asked whether he 
had died on the scaffold, and on being informed that it had been a mili- 
tary execution, he exclaimed, to the astonishment of the gaoler who con- 
veyed the information, “Happy man!” On the 20th of December the 
Court of Cassation confirmed the judgment of the tribunal which had 
condemned Lavalette, and now but three days remained for a final appeal 
to the royal clemency. The Duke of Ragusa took upon himself to con- 
trive an opportunity for Madame de Lavalette to throw herself once more 
at the feet of the King. He sent General Foy to her, who conducted 
her to the entrance of the Galerie de Diane, where she found the mar- 
shal, who took her under his arm and read her the memorial she was to 
present to the King, who was then with all his court at Mass in the 
chapel of the Tuileries, and would pass through the gallery on his way 
back to his apartments. A few moments before the King’s appearance 
one of the attendants recognised Madame de Lavalette, and insisted on 
her withdrawal; but the Duke of Ragusa as firmly insisted she should 
remain, when an officer of the palace was sent for, who repeating the 
order in the most peremptory manner that the unfortunate petitioner 
should not remain, the Duke informed him that he would take all upon 
himself. While this altercation was proceeding the King appeared, and 
considering it too late to order the removal of Madame de Lavalette, 
which might occasion a painful scene from her resistance, he steadily ad- 
vanced towards her; and as she fell at his feet, he took the papers she 
presented from her hand, and saying, ‘“‘ Madame, I can do nothing but my 
duty,” passed on. Madame de Lavalette had another memorial for the 
Duchess of Angouléme, and her kind protector, seeing her hesitate, urged 
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her to run after the princess ; but seeing her advance, M. d’Agoult, in 
attendance on the princess, turned round, and extending both his arms, 
arrested all further progress. This new form of answer from the King 
left no shred of hope in the Count’s breast, who now thought only of 
some pretext to get his wife and daughter away for two days, when all 
would be over, Madame de Lavalette, however, had not interpreted the 
King’s language so fatally, and still cherished a hope that the Duchess of 
Angouléme might be prevailed on to use her intercession. Quitting the 
mourning garb in which she had appeared before the King, she had 
herself conveyed to the Tuileries, and presented herself at the apartments 
of the princess as an ordinary visitor. Her haggard and grief-worn 
looks, however, betrayed her, and she was refused admittance. In vain 
she tried another and another entrance; every where she was recognised 
and repulsed, till at last, exhausted, she seated herself on the stone steps 
of the courtyard, and there remained an image of forlorn hope and an 
object of deep pity to all who passed in and out of the palace, though 
none dared testify their compassion. At last, utterly vanquished by the 
blank hopelessness of all her efforts, she returned broken-hearted to her 
husband’s cell. 

And now it was that the plan of escape was conceived and matured 
by the friends of Lavalette, which was dependent in its execution on the 
devotion and firm self-possession of his wife. That copious but not always 
correct chronicler, the Duchess d’Abrantes, attributes the entire merit and 
credit of the escape to the Princess de Vaudemont, who, she asserts, had to 
use the most persistent efforts to overcome the helpless apathy of Madame 
de Lavalette, and rouse her to the only course of action which could now 
save her husband’s life. The present writer takes the liberty to disbelieve 
the story altogether. No doubt the princess was of essential service in 
plotting and planning the details of the whole affair, and also in impress- 
ing minutely on the mind of Madame de Lavalette exactly how her part 
was to be played; and, to one bewildered with grief, such help and inspi- 
ration were no doubt much needed. Beyond so much as can be thus 
interpreted, the tale is an idle one. Had not Madame de Lavalette 
exerted the most extraordinary control over her shattered nerves, the 
strength for which could only have been drawn from the depth of her 
devoted affection, the plan must have broken down in the first half-hour 
of its attempted execution. But to proceed with the narrative. Only two 
days remained ere the sentence would be carried out, when, at six o’clock, 
Madame de Lavalette, accompanied by her relative, Madlle. Dubourg, 
came.to dine with the prisoner. As soon as they were alone, she said it 
was but too evident all hope of a pardon was gone, and there was now 
only one resource left, which she had come to propose. He must attire 
himself in her habiliments, and leave the prison with her cousin. A sedan 
chair would be waiting for him, in which he would be conveyed to the 
Rue des Saints Péres, where he would find a friend with a cabriolet, who 
would drive him to a hiding-place which had been prepared for him, and 
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where he might await in security until he could be smuggled out of 
France. At first the enterprise appeared to Lavalette utterly wild and 
hopeless. There were too many turnkeys about; he could not disguise 
himself sufficiently well to deceive the gate-keeper, who was in the habit 
of leading out Madame de Lavalette by the hand. His wife replied, 

“Make no objections; if you die, I die. Do not therefore reject my 
proposal. I have a deep conviction we shall succeed ; I feel that God is 
sustaining me.” Still Lavalette hesitated. He dreaded the ridicule of 
being recaptured and dragged through the streets in women’s clothes ; 
but still more he feared the brutal treatment his wife might receive from 
his gaolers when it was discovered that he had fled. Perceiving, however, 
that as he continued in this strain of objection his wife’s face grew paler, 
and her trembling frame betrayed that her agony of mind was becoming 
uncontrollable, he saw that he must yield; and promising to do all that 
she desired, merely pointed out that the cabriolet should be placed 
nearer at hand, as his flight would be soon discovered, and he would in- 
fallibly be overtaken in his sedan chair ere the place appointed was 
reached. It was agreed that this part of the plan should be changed ; 
and his wife having once more exacted a promise from him that he would 
obey her in every thing, she left the prison in a comparatively calm state 
of mind. 

It appears that, on the same evening after parting with her husband, 
Madame de Lavalette made another attempt to obtain her husband’s 
pardon through the Duke de Richelieu, then Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
with whom, by stratagem partly, and partly by obstinacy, she obtained an 
interview. She rapidly stated her husband’s case, and forcibly demon- 
strated the injustice of his sentence. The duke listened with evident 
emotion, but told her that the King had forbidden strictly any further 
mention of the case to him. She then ur ged the minister to present 
ancther memorial to the King from herself. This the duke promised, 
pledging his word that if it were sent to him at eight the next morning, 
it should be placed in the King’s hands at once. Before Madame de 
Lavalette retired to rest, the lawyer had to be visited, to draw out the 
memorial. In the morning she informed her husband how she had still 
been employed in his behalf, and that the memorial was then in the 
hands of the King. “Nevertheless,” she added, “my plan shall be 
executed this evening; it will be too late to-morrow, since we hear 
nothing from the palace. I will come to dinner. Keep up all your 
firmness; you will need it. As for me, I have still courage left for 
another twenty-four hours—not a moment longer.” She added with a 
deep sigh, “I am, besides, nearly dead with fatigue.” 

That the time was short appeared but too clearly when Lavalette re- 
ceived a hint that he might now, if he desired it, seek ghostly comfort. 
The day was passed in taking leave of an old friend and of his daughter, 
whose grief so unmanned him that he feared to keep her longer near him 
lest he should lose all nerve. At five o'clock Madame de Lavalette re- 
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turned, bringing with her, to his surprise and joy, the daughter he had 
parted from, as he feared, for the last time. She had been brought to 
play a part in the projected escape, as more likely to obey the instructions 
given her with docility. Madame de Lavalette, was attired in a merino 
dress, richly trimmed with fur, such as she was accustomed to wear after 
balls, and she had brought with her, in her bag, a black stuff petticoat. 
“T shall want nothing more,” she said, “to completely disguise you.” 
Desiring her daughter to place herself near the window, she then whis- 
pered, “ As the clock strikes seven you shall be dressed. Every thing is 
prepared. You will go out taking Josephine’s arm. You must take 
care to walk very slowly; and as you are crossing the large room, used 
as an office, you will put on my gloves, and cover your face over with my 
handkerchief. I thought first of bringing a veil, but, unfortunately, I 
have never worn one coming here; we must not think of it therefore. 
Take great care, as you pass under the low doorways, not to catch the 
feathers on your bonnet, for all would then be lost. I always find the 
turnkeys in the office, and the porter is in the habit of leading me by the 
hand as far as my sedan chair, which is always placed near the entrance- 
gate; but to day it will be in the courtyard at the top of the great stair- 
case. There you will be met presently by M. Bandus, who will guide 
you to the cabriolet, and tell you where your hiding-place is to be. Then 
—d la grace de Diew! Mind and do all I have said. Keep calm. Give 
me your hand, that I may feel your pulse. Good. Now feel mine, and 
tell me if you discover any signs of emotion.” The Count says he did so, 
and perceived that his wife was in a violent fever. Her instructions to 
her daughter were to walk behind her mother until they reached the 
large room, and there she was to place herself on the left, as the porter 
generally presented himself on that side to offer his arm, and her mother, 
she was told, had a horror of him. When they had passed the gate, she 
was to place herself on the right, to screen her mother from the staring 
gaze of the gendarmes in the courtyard. 

The plan was executed nearly as it was thus laid down. An old 
female servant had unexpectedly to take a share in it, and might have 
spoiled all, had not Madame Lavalette drilled her in a few minutes. At 
the last moment, when Lavalette’s disguise was completed, his wife 
brought him forward to her daughter, who then, for the first time, learnt 
the desperate adventure in which she was to perform a part. Having 
arranged every thing, Lavalette hastily bid his wife adieu; but not daring 
to trust his firmness to a parting embrace, pulled the bell, which was 
the signal for the turnkey to open the door and lead out Madame Lava- 
lette. When his step was heard in the corridor, the real Madame Lava- 
lette hurried behind a screen, where she was to remain until the porter 
had made his usual visit after the departure of the prisoner’s wife, taking 
care to give some audible token of her presence by moving about, that 
she might be taken for Lavalette himself. All passed off well till La- 
valette reached the spot where the porter was in the habit of leading 
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the Countess out. His daughter placed herself on the wrong side, so that 
the official was enabled to advance close to the disguised prisoner; but 
seeing, as he believed, the deep emotion of the Countess, he merely ob- 
served, with evident signs of being himself affected, that she was retiring 
earlier than usual. Lavalette denies that he and his daughter sobbed 
aloud as they went along, in the manner usually related. The most try- 
ing ordeal was in the courtyard, where the gendarmes and their officers 
were assembled in the hope of catching a glimpse of Madame de Lavalette’s 
countenance as she passed. Fortunately the daughter was on the right 
side this time, and the sedan chair was reached safely. Here a provoking 
delay occurred. One of the men employed to carry it had taken fright, 
and the friend who was waiting at hand had to fetch a substitute. 

As I am not writing the biography of Count Lavalette, I need carry 
the story of his escape no further. How, by the aid of three brave and 
noble Englishmen, Sir Robert Wilson, Mr. Bruce, and Captain Hutch- 
inson, he passed the frontiers in the disguise of a British officer, and 
eventually found shelter and protection in Bavaria, is part of another his- 
tory than that I have undertaken to tell. Of Madame de Lavalette no- 
thing more now remains to be recorded. From the time of this memor- 
able act her story is a blank. The shock of all these scenes and trials, 
and the strain upon her nervous system by the supreme effort of saving 
her husband’s life, unsettled the springs of her mind. She became a prey 
to a melancholy form ofinsanity, from which, though she recovered to a 
_ great extent, she was never entirely exempt. Madame de Lavalette died 
in 1855, surviving her husband, for whose life she had paid so dear a 
price, some twenty-four years. 
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Amari Aliquid. 


I HAVE no love, at least no love 
As only true love ought to be; 

For merely fancies from above 
Come o’er my soul as memory. 


We cannot love the dead as men 

Are wont to love the maids that live ; 
I only sigh, Ah, live again, 

If only, sweet one, to forgive! 


Thy heart is cold, as it should be, 

To earthly loves and wanton words, 
And I may never strike for thee 

The earthly lyre of fleshly cherds. 


Thy heart is cold within thy tomb, 
And mine is cold upon the earth; 
Yet I keep murmuring in the gloom 
Some foolish words of thy true worth. 


Ah, love, wake up, and warm my heart, 
And wake an echo through my soul; 
I live yet die alone, apart, 
I faint in struggling through my dole. 


Sweet soul, I cannot think you sleep, 
I cannct think you rest apart: 
Oh, surely, love, you still must keep 

Some ancient echo in your heart; 


Some tale of troth I told thee, sweet, 

When we were young, both man and maid, 
And I lay smiling at your feet, 

And you were blushing in the glade. 


The roses bloom, love, o’er your grave,— 

I plant them fresh, sweet, every year,— 
And they bloom sweetest, only save 

The buds I twined once in your hair. 


Ah, well! perhaps ’tis better so, 
And you are better in your grave, 
Than living, love, maybe to know 
What fickle heart to thee I gave. 
I, C. Witson. 





